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For the Port Folio. 


LA FAYETTE. 


It was intended to embellish this Number of the Port Folio, as 
the reader will perceive in the first article, with a scene from one 
of the Waverley Novels; but since that article was printed, an 
event has occurred, which has diffused a stream of gladness through- 
out all the land, and excited the emulation of every class in 
welcoming to our shore a man who essentially contributed to the 
establishment of American Independence. Amidst the loud huz- 
zas and triumphal expressions which are heard on every side, it 
is our duty as faithful journalists to preserve the memory of these 
transactions. We shall therefore publish in this Number a brief 
account of General La Fayette’s first reception in the United 
States, at New York; and a specimen of the insignia which have 
been prepared by our artists to commemorate his arrival in Phila- 
del phia. 

The visit of this ardent and steadfast. supporter of natural rights, 
« who came over to Macedon” and helped us, at a period of fear- : 
ful dismay, is one of those rare incidents in the annals of a nation, 
which fill the heart with a crowd of interesting and agreeable re- 
flections. 

When our illustrious Guest first turned his eyes towards this 
western world, he beheld us engaged in a contest with a powerful 
nation, under every circumstance of difficulty and danger: without 
a name, without resources, without arms, without allies; with no- 
thing, in short, but a just cause and a determined spirit. In such 
a conjuncture, he did not content himself with furnishing pecuni- 
ary aid: he came personally, from a distant soil, abandoning, at the 
dawn of manhood, the luxuries of Paris and the incitements of am- 
bition, to partake our rugged fortune. He spilt his blood at Bran- 
dywine, and hazarded his life in various hard fought battles. By 
the congress of the United States, he was invested with the high 
rank of Major General in our armies; he was the companion of 
Hamilton; he was honoured with the friendship of Wasuincron; 
and he retired from the field only when peace and independence 
had crowned our efforts. Fayette enjoyed the confidence of the 
patriots of 1776, and he was worthy of the trust. By his frank- 
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ness, his glallantry, and his ardour, he conciliated universal es- 
teem: he was implicated in no controversy: he was shaded by no 
suspicion: he made no man his enemy. On every occasion he 
evinced the goodness of his heart and the disinterestedness of his 
zeal in our behalf. The United States had many friends in Eu- 
rope during her vital struggle; some were fruitful in resources and 
powerful in talents; others cherished ardent wishes, and a few 
vindicated our cause in eloquent and indignant language. But 
the chivalrous spirit of Fayette could not be contented with such 
demonstrations of regard: he took his stand by our side and risk- 
ed his fame and life with us. 

When his sword could be useful no longer he returned to the 
bosom of his family. We reaped the harvest of his toil and de- 
votion; we obtained independence; we secured freedom; we esta- 
blished enlightened and invaluable forms of government; our com- 
merce now expands its fibres through every soil; our territories are 
enlarged to the limits of a mighty empire; our fire-sides are embel- 
lished by the arts, and our homes are protected by legions of dis- 
ciplined freemen. He who contributed so much to these great ob- 
jects, comes again to visit us, and beholds the work in which he 
laboured so ardently, flourishing beyond an example in history. 
The old “ Thirteen States,”? which he defended in the spring of 
his days, have improved in every thing that can add value to life; 
and nearly as many younger brethren are now ranged by their side, 
participating in the same genial warmth of liberty and happiness. 
The father beholds his children arrived at maturity and enjoying 
the fruits of his cares and sacrifices: the children, grown to man- 
hood, contemplate with joy and gratitude the face of their early 
friend and defender! These are pleasures without alloy! These are 
among the highest delights earth can bestow! 

Ail classes among us are animated by the same rapturous feel- 
ing. Every countenance is brightened with cheerfulness and eve- 
ry bosom is warm with gratitude. The warrior of the revolution 
regards with profound emotion, one who participated with him in 
its changeful scenes, and with tears of joy calls up the remem- 
brance of its former exploits. The man of mature age recollects 
the name, familiar to his boyhood, when it was associated with 
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those of Washington, and Warren, and Green, and De Kalb The 
child springs to catch a glimpse of the veteran whose virtues were 
presented to his earliest reflections in the grateful pages of Ame- 
rican history. In Fayette, the patriot witnesses the sincere re- 
publican through all the fearful and wondrous vicissitudes of the 
French revolution. The American traveller recognizes a fellow- 
citizen who, at the distance of 3000 miles received him as a bro- 
ther and bréathed a benevolent wish towards his country. Such 
a man is truly one whom a nation may honour with frank and en- 
thusiastic respect, not dictated by selfishness, nor contaminated 
by adulation. 
The scene of a spontaneous and unanimous expression of grati- 
‘tude by a great nation to an individual, without station or any 
other than moral influence, is, like many other American exam- 
ples, without precedent in the annals of the world. In modern 
times we should in vain search for such a tribute to virtue: alas! 
in no country but this could scenes so delightful, be exhibited, 
under any circumstances. Emperors and kings have been environ- 
ed by pomp and followed by the multitude: but power, not virtue, 
was the idol: selfishness or fear, not gratitude or love, the mo- 
tive. Amidst the loud acclaim of sycophants and dependants, 
thousands muttered in secret the groans of misery and revenge. 
Even ancient times, the ages of liberty in Greece and Rome, offer 
no counterfeit presentment to this exhilarating spectacle. Were 
we to point to the nearest resemblance we should cite the name of 
Timoleon, who, like Fayette, went to the succour of a foreign nation, 
and like him too, had the peculiar good fortune to enjoy, in his old 
age, the love and gratitude of those whom he had assisted in throw- 
ing off an odious oppression. Fayette, better than any man now 
living, deserves the name of the most virtuous and happy patriot of 
history—he is, emphatically, raz TimoLeon or Mopern Times. 
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Che Port Folio. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowprn. 








For the Port Folio. 
EXPLANATION OF THE EMBELLISHMENT. 
The Ominous Incident at the Mermaiden’s Fountain. 


For the embellishment of the present number of the Port Folio, 
we have again recurred to the inexhaustible loom of Sir Wanrer 
Scorr; a writer whose easy elegance-and vigour of intellectual 
spirit constitute him the brightest literary ornament of the pre- 
sent period. The Iiride of Lammermoor, though founded on fact, 
abounds with picturesque circumstances, and is the most poetical 
of all those wonderful productions, which, par excellence, are de- 
nominated Tue Scotch Novels. The writer has indulged more 
in description and less in dialogue in this tale; and, therefore, his 
characters have not so much expression and reality as we gene- 
rally find in his pages. Still we follow the progress of the story 
with deep emotion; and resign ourselves to unmingled pity when 
we contemplate the ineffectual struggles of the hero against the 
fate to which he appears to be doomed. He, it will be recollected, 
by most of our readers, was the last of an ancient but ruined 
family; and had contracted a fatal attachment for the daughter of 
the person whom he considered as the oppressor of his house, and 
the murderer of his father. The conflicting passions of love for 
the lady and animosity towards the sire, are very admirably de- 
picted in this performance. For her sake he forgave the injuries 
which his house had received, and on the occasion of an acciden- 
tal meeting at a certain mysterious spot which had often been 
fatal to his family,—the master of Ravenwood pledged his troth 
to the lovely Lucy Ashton. 

The precise moment which the artist has chosen for graphical 
illustration, may be gathered from the following passage: 

«As they arose to leave the fountain, which had been witness 
of their mutual engagement, an arrow whistled through the air, 
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and struck a raven perched on the low branch of an old oak, near 
to where they had been seated. The bird fluttered a few yards, 
and dropt at the feet of Lucy, whose dress was stained with some 
spots of its blood.””—Vol. ii, ch. vil. 


The drawing is by our young countryman, Les.iz, and the 
engraving to Cuitps, to whose skill our Miscellany has often 
been indebted. The figures are easy and graceful; and the artists 
have exhibited, in a spirited manner, the breathing conceptions 
of the author. 


> renee 
For the Port Folio. 


A Letter from a Country Gentleman in Philadelphia to his friend 
in Kentucky. 


My Dear Sir: 

You will be surprised to learn that I have so far shaken off the 
lethargy of years, as to venture my rheumatic limbs, and rustic 
manners, in this great vortex of folly, and fashion. The peremp- 
tory call of business which summoned me from my snug retreat on 
the banks of the Ohio, was not less appalling to my love of quiet, 
than its consequences have been distressing to my bodily infirmi- 
ties. To leave my garden, my vineyard, my books, and my own 
arm-chair, were sad privations; but to be jolted and bruised upon 
the mountain-roads, to be flea-bitten, bug-bitten, and poisoned with 
unsavory food at indifferent taverns, presented a combination of 
“miseries,” which is not readily encountered by a valetudinarian 
of fifty. Nevertheless, being blessed with a cheerful temper, and 
having made it a rule through life to be merry with my fortunes, 
be they good or evil, I commenced my preparations with great 
composure. In the first place I sent for an attorney and made m 
will, that in case of accidents I might not be hereafter blamed with 
injustice or negligence: Then I set my house in order, and em- 
ployed a faithful cropper for my farm; and lastly I had my measure 
taken with scrupulous exactness, and dispatched the same by mail 
to a friend in the metropolis, with orders to procure me a full suit, 
that I might appear among my ancient friends with the propriety 
becoming my years and station. My widowed cousin, who has been 
my housekeeper these ten years, beheld all these preparations with 
an uneasy eye; but when she discovered my man Peter, actually 
taking the dimensions of my body, she burst into tears, and asked 

_} L expected to die abroad, and was about to carry a coffin with 
wme. [assured my worthy relative that [had no immediate inten- 
tion of quitting the flesh, which I was content to inhabit so lon 
as it might please Providence; and explaining to her the object of 
these operations, added, in conclusion,—* it matters not, good Mrs. 
Brown, when or where a man dieth, but only how.” ‘The good lady 
was greatly comforted by these words, and with alacrity entered 
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into my councils and preparations, all of which she allowed were 
highly prudent and befitting, with the exception of the order which 
I had given for my new coat and breeches, which I had directed 
should be blue. Mrs. Brown was of opinion that black would bet- 
ter become my age and gravity, but to this I would by no means 
consent, although I was passive as an infant upon all other points: 
“there are those,” said I, “in the great city, who will rejoice at 
my coming, if my heart deceives me not, and I would not willing! 
appear among my former associates in mourning. I will clothe 
on in my best apparel—Yea, in purple and fine linen will I be 
clad.” 

No sooner were these important arrangements completed, than 
[ found my mind relieved. I began to contemplate my journey 
with more complacency; and when I was fairly upon the road, and 
observed what vast improvements had been made in the last twenty 
years in the highways, houses of entertainment, rt he and 
other appliances whereby the traveller is expedited and sustained 
on his journey, something like genuine satisfaction beamed upon 
my mind, the frozen avenues of enjoyment began to thaw, and my 
heart once more throbbed in unison with the world. Certain an- 
cient recollections which had been lone cherished, were now recal- 
led with new life and freshness. ‘hirty years ago, my dear 
S., when we were students at the University, we were initiated 
into the gayeties of a Philadelphia life. We enjoyed with rapture 
the bustle, the pleasures, and the novelties, of acity; and although 
the years which have since rolled away have witnessed far differ- 
ent pursuits, my mind still preserves a vivid impression of some 
of the objects with which it was most familiar in those days. These 
now arose upon my memory; for these were all I knew of Phila- 
delphia. 

Shall we ever forget the old college in Fourth street, then the 
scene of our daily labours? It was a rusty, odd, unsightly edifice, 
encompassed with a high wall, and seemed to have been designed 
for a more gloomy purpose than that of enlightening the human 
understanding. I shall always think of that ancient building with 
reverence, for there I drew the rudiments of those literary attain- 
ments, which have been my delight through life; but I cannot pre- 
vent a sense of the ludicrous from mingling in the recollection 
when I recal the pranks we played, clandestinely thrusting quills 
in the wigs, and inkstands in the pockets, of the worthy stofeaente, 
and puzzliug the trustees with bad Latin, and barbarous Greek. 
The faculty, it is true, often visited our iniquities with a heavy 
vengeance, but we had the faculty of forgetting those indignities; 
and I hope we have all had the grace to forgive their authors,—for 
they were “good men and true.” 

There was the old Provost, with his fine tall form, and benevo- 
lent countenance! I can yet see his intelligent eye beaming with 
lustre, as he patiently unravelled the mazes of philosophy, and dis- 
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played the phenomena of the natural world. He trod the path of 
science with the familiar air of one who was acquainted with all 
its intricacies, pierced with steady courage into its deepest shades, 
and loitered on its flowery spots, and sunny places, with the de- 
light of an impassioned connoiseur. ‘To learn was the business of 
his days and nights; to communicate learning the pride and plea- 
sure of his life. He stood among us like an ancient philosopher 
surrounded by his disciples, who were at once his pupils and his 
friends. A ray of satisfaction played over his placid features, when- 
ever he elicited a new idea, or discovered that he had imparted, 
to a kindred soul, a spark from the intellectual fires of his own 
comprehensive mind; a smile of detection, or a kind look of rebuke 
were the only punishments of dullness and misapprehension. I 
can follow him in fancy from the lecture-room to the lg IY ‘ig 
and hear his persuasive admonitions, his solemn warnings, his fer- 
vent petitions to the throne of grace. Eminent as he was among 
men, as a christian he was humble and jowly> an eloquent advo- 
cate of the doctrines of the cross, a mighty champion of the scrip- 
tures. I shall never forget the tones of that voice, whose highest 
and harshest notes were never heard, and which in the house and 
hour of bidden joy could mingle in the innocent festivity of the 
youthful and the joyous;—for this good man relished a joke, and 
possessed a vein of humour, which was freely opened. Hisseverest 
labours produced neither langour nor moroseness, and he frequent- 
ly dismissed his students with a kind invitation to his own house, 
and that of his divine Master. “ At the one,” he was accustomed to 
say, “there is always a spare plate for a friend; at the other there 
is ample room for you all.” 

Then there was the venerable teacher of languages,—Professor 
of Humanity as he is styled in the college ordinances. For what 
reason he is so entitled, I know not; for if the tingling of our ears, 
and the smart of his ferula, be alone remembered, we should say 
that the good Doctor professed what he did not practice. He was 
the grammar and dictionary of the institution, and seemed verily 
to love the dead languages better than the living generation.— 
False latin was as nauseous to him as the yellow fever; and the un- 
lucky wight, who “ crept unwillingly to school” with an a px, 
exercise, beheld terrors lurking under the curls of his ample wig, 
sufficient to scare away what little remained of the syntax and 
prosody which he had endeavoured to hammer into his brain. But the 
cunning youngsters soon found out that “ the once terrrors of his 
morning face’? were not always the indications of a stormy day: 
that a rough exterior concealed a mind of more than ordinary 
depth, stored with the valued treasures of classic lore, a benevo- 
lenee warm as it was expressive, and a zeal as honourable to its 
possessor, as it was profitable to those in whose behalf it was ex- 
erted. The ardent spirit who knocked at that door of science of 
which Dr. D was the keeper, found a ready admittance; but 
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wo to the culprit who lingered on the portal, or mingled his unhal- 
lowed gambols with the sacred mysteries of the temple! 

Our landlady, the notable Mrs. B., should not be forgotten in 
making up the record of that “ era of good feelings” which preced- 
ed our manhood and our cares. Her mansion was a two-story 
brick house, with the gable end to the street, and a pent-house 
over the door, which had once been the residence of some of the 
high and mighty of the land, and presented on its exterior the 
quaint devices and decorations of a century gone by. This hon- 
est gentlewoman had that rare and comfortable assemblage of alt 
the household virtues that constitutes the all accomplished charac- 
ter which ladies call “a nice house-keeper.”” The microscope 
of the naturalist scarcely discovers the minute delineations of an 
insect, with more accuracy than her keen eye displayed in detect- 
ing a grain of dust upon her well arranged furniture. Her feet 
traversed every avenue and nook of her Tittle domain with syste- 
matic activity; and the dignified silence of her well trained family 
was never disturbed except by the cracking of a dish by a servant, 
or of a joke bya lodger; either of which offences when perpetuated 
at her expense, seldom failed to awaken her ire. 1 shall never for- 
get the ample calico short-gown in which she vouchsafed to pre- 
sent herself toher men and maid-servants, and to such of her lodg- 
ers as might be stirring, at early dawn, nor the dignified long 
waisted satin dress, and snow white cap and stomacher with which 
she invested her stately form on more ceremonious occasions. In 
those days it was a matter of emulation among house-keepers, who 
should rise earliest on market days, and appear first upon the busy 
scene of action, as those who arrived soonest in the market, made 
the best bargains and procured the choicest provisions; and in this 
career of ambition Mrs. B. was always in the foremost rank of com- 
petitors. Indeed if she was to be believed there were but two la- 
dies who had ever outstripped her in this important branch of her 
duty; and these, she expressed ‘her firm belief did not rest well at 
night, and were glad to forsake their beds in the morning, for 
reasons as she gravely hinted, best known to themselves. Honest 
soul! to her honour be it spoken, that this was the only occasion 
on which she ever was provoked to indulge the asperities of hu- 
man nature so far as to transgress that great command, «thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbour.” Her’s was the reign 
of choice viands, soft beds, and snow-white linen. Nor was her mat- 
ronly care confined to the outward man; she kept good hours and 
failed not on suitable occasions to inculcate good morals. She 
used to say that she liked “her gentlemen” as she termed us, “ to 
be in bed at ten o’clock every night, and to go to church on the 
Sabbath.” These conditions, together with the requisition to be 
regular in attendance at meal times, and not to enter her house 
with dirty shoes—for boots were then permitted only to travellers— 
were all the restraints which our worthy hostess placed upon the 
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natural liberty of her subjects; and when these were im licitly sub- 
mitted to, we were sure to meet in the evening with a cheerful fire, 
and a cordial reception, and to be regaled with an excellent cup 
of tea and a dish of politics, On the latter subject the lady was elo- 
quent; her strictures were, however, by no means levelled at the 
servants of the public, but were confined to the little group of sat- 
ellites who revolved about her own person. She moved in her own 
orbit with as much regularity as if her motions were determined 
by the principles of gravity, and illumined the little world over 
which she presided with unchanging lustre; but the lesser stars 
which adorned her firmament were a sad set, sometimes bursting in 
upon us like a meteor in the shape of a pretty chambermaid, whe 
being too eccentric in her motions was quickly hurled by the pre- 
siding deity into a distant hemisphere and seen no more—and 
sometimes twinkling dimly in the guise of withered maidenhood, 
shapeless, cheerless, and unshining. In vain did thegood lady en- 
deavour to reduce her attendant bodies, to system; for in conse- 
quence either of a want of the attracting power in her own per- 
son, or from the actual existence of a repulsive quality therein, or 
of a superior attraction elsewhere, these minor orbs could never be. 
brought to whirl about their common centre with any reasonable 
degree of harmony. In short, the laziness, wickedness, and im- 
pudence of servants was a never failing theme of discussion with 
my old friend Mrs. B., who seemed to have reduced her notions of 
household economy to a theory, and her invectives to a system, 
and who would never yield one jot of either, to man or maid. I 
therefore always upheld her as an able politician, because she per- 
tinaciously adhered to her principles however impracticable ex- 
perience might show them, and by her laudable zeal in the cause 
of good living, cherished men, as well as measures. Many of her 
“gentlemen” were so unreasonable, as to be displeased with these 
discussions—but they were not aware of their importance. If a 
lady, who is a house-keeper, happens to be a feme sole, that is, to 
have no lord and master, she may be viewed as the sovereign of 
her household: if she enjoys the dignities and delights of wed- 
ded life, she is to be considered as prime minister of the little 
community whose destiny she sways; and in either case the official 
department of the lesser functionaries is, to her, a matter of deep 
interest; and if we admit, in affairs of national import, the repub- 
lican doctrine that the conduct of our servants is at all times a le- 
gitimate subject of investigation, why should we not allow the 
same will to operate in the most ancient of all governments, that 
of a family? I think female politics should be tolerated. 

Among my reminiscences, I must not omit the ancient dame, 
who sat on the pavement without the college wall, vending her 
merchandise. Kach day throughout the revolving seasons found 
her at her post, seated upon her three legged stool, with her little 
table before her, covasel with nuts, cakes, and fruit, her pan of 
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coals at her feet in winter, her tattered umbrella over her head in 
summer. I seldom passed without exchanging a small coin for 
some of her wares—] loved to deal with this weather-beaten vete- 
ran. She was aged and lone. I have aclassic veneration for an- 
tiquity—my heart has a warm side towards woman in whatever 
circumstances I meet her; whether glowing with youth and loveli- 
ness, or disguised in wrinkles and clad in poverty. 

I could tell of other persons and things, the images of which 
have been deeply engraved upon the tablet of my memory, but I 
am admonished that I have already exceeded the ordinary limits 
of a letter; and I feel that it would be more profitable to speak of 
things that exist, than to call back the shadows of the dead, or linger 
among the visions of departed joys. The city which we once knew 
has passed away and here isa new world—not an airy creation of 
the brain but a glowing, breathing, and substantial, reality—a busy 
and an active world—a world of life and light! 

Yours faithfully, 
Simon Turner. 


i ¢ ee 


For the Port Folio. 
THE SCHUYLKILL RIVER, 


The Schuylkill navigation from the city of Philadelphia at one 
extreme, to Mount Carbon at the other, extends through a dis- 
tance of one hundred and ten miles, and overcomes, in that space, 
a fall of above six hundred feet; making an easy, secure, and prac- 
ticable, communication between those two points at all seasons of 
the year, except when obstructed by ice. Of this distance, rather 
more than sixty-three miles consist of navigable canals, and the 
rest of a slack-water navigation through the pools formed by the 
dams. There are in the whole distance, 120 locks. 

The works are now finished and in operation, from this city to 
Reading, a distance of about sixty-two miles, and the remainder 
will be completed in the month of September. Boats have already 
come from Reading, and returned to that place, without any dif- 
ficulty, and among them the packet Stephen Girard, intended for 
a regular trader. 

The trip from Philadelphia to Reading may be performed in 
less than twenty-four hours, and from Philadelphia to Mount Car- 
bon in less than forty-eight hours. The conveyance by this route, 
for produce and passengers, will, therefore, be certain and expe- 
ditious, as well as at a very moderate expense, and there is no 
doubt it will supersede every other. 

The first important consequence of the comptetion of this great 
work, is a direct communication between the city of Philadelphia 
and the region of coal. We are assured by it of a supply of cheap 
fuel of the very best quality, quite equal to all our wants. This 
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potints will probably be furnished to us at less than 25 cents a 
bushel. 

The next important consequence is an easy and cheap commu- 
nication with the wealthy and populous town of Reading, the 
commercial centre of an extensive district of rich and well settled 
country, producing in great abundance, what we want, and want- 
ing what we can supply. A great increase of mutually beneficial 
trade will follow of course, to the nourishment and improvement 
of both parties. 

There will also be an increasingly active intercourse between 
the different places lying along the navigation, throughout its 
whole extent, according to their wants and capacities. It passes 
through the rich and populous counties of Chester, Montgomery, 
Bucks, and Schu Ikill, and it passes by the flourishing towns of 
those counties, baie He Pottsgrove, Hamburg, &c. and to the 
neighbourhood of Orwigsburg. The country along its course 
abounds in mineral wealth, and especially in that most valuable 
of all minerals, iron ore. At the distance of about fourteen miles 
from Philadelphia, ore of the finest quality is found in inexhausti- 
ble quantity on both sides of the river. By means of the naviga- 
tion it may be conveyed at a very small expense, and no doubt 
will be conveyed, to many of the furnaces already established in 
New Jersey, or it may be sent up the navigation towards its head, 
where abundance of wood upon the hills will supply the needful 
stock for furnaces to be established, while the easy transporta- 
tion of the product to market will be insured by this interesting 
work. We need say nothing of the other riches in the bosom of 
the earth, which will become the instruments of beneficial inter- 
course, and the source of wealth and comfort. Still less need we 
speak of the produce of the soil which will float upon the Schuyl- 
kill to points where it will find a market. Besides all these, 
the navigation has of itself, as it were, created new means of 
industry by the sites it affords for manufactures and the powers 
for carrying them on, which are equal at least, if not superior 
to any in the United States. Of these, the settlement at Flat Rock 
is an example. Upon an unfrequented bank of the Schuylkill, a 
town has at once arisen, and the cheerful voices of men are now 
mingled with the hum of machinery, where lately it was all si- 
lence and solitude. ‘The same will happen at the other numerous 
points where water-power can be supplied. 

Thus far we have only considered the navigation as an insu- 
lated undertaking. Z'hat is a very narrow and imperfect view, 
which discloses but a small part of its advantages. From Mount 
Carbon to the north branch of the Susquehanna, the distance is 
less than twenty miles, by an excellent road. That point attained, 
an inspection of the map is sufficient to show what an immense 
country is opened, not only in Pennsylvania, but also in New 
York. It is above all the obstructions in the river. The naviga- 
tion of that branch is easy and safe, and its waters are of vast 
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extent. Places of deposit will be formed on the Susquehanna and 
the Schuylkill, and the portage between will be deemed insignifi- 
cant as an impediment, in comparison with the difficulties which 
have heretofore existed. Danville, for example, a flourishing town 
on the Susquehanna will probably receive all its supplies of bulky 
articles by the Schuylkill, and at half'the expense of conveyance 
at which they are now obtained. 

At Reading, however, the Schuylkill will probably form its most 
important, and certainly its most interesting, connexion. There 
it will be united with the Union Canal; which, traversing seventy 
miles of country, rich in every kind of resource, from the Schuyl- 
kill to the Susquehanna, will meet that noble river below the 
junction of its branches, and above the difficulties of its naviga- 
tion, and afford a steady and not expensive transportation for the 
valuable burdens borne upon its stream. The tribute from this 
source alone, to the Schuylkill will be of incalculable amount. 

We know, that with respect to the Union Canal, while all agree 
in its importance, many hold out the most discouraging prospects 
as to its capacity when completed, (for that it will be completed, 
no one now entertains a doubt,) to furnish an adequate and profita- 
ble channel for trade. Such discouragements have attended all 
great works, and they have been almost in exact proportion to 
their greatness and value. “Clinton’s big ditch,” was long a cur- 
rent phrase of contempt, felt no doubt, and by some, very honestl 
felt, for what they thought an impracticable and foolish under- 
taking—yet that “big ditch” is now the “ great canal,” an object 
of universal admiration, of unlimited value, and from which Mr. 
Clinton’s enemies anxiously endeavour to separate his name, lest 
he should be too much honoured for the magnificent service he 
has done his native state. It seems, indeed, to be an unvaryin 
law of human undertakings, that nothing valuable shall be achieve 
but by great exertions and some wor eco comprehending gene- 
rally, the necessity of submitting for a time, at least, to ridicule 
and reproach from those who are either unwilling or unable to 
understand a large design. It required all the vigour and perse~ 
verance and enthusiasm of Fulton to put in operation a steam- 
boat, the management of which is now so familiar that the hum- 
blest individual would be ashamed to acknowledge that he was 
not competent to it. The duke of Bridgewater, one of England’s 
benefactors, reached the accomplishment of his work, through 
ways so difficult and apparently ruinous, that it was represented 
as nothing short of absolute madness in him to persist. Yet he 
enriched himself, and he enriched his country, and lived to enjoy 
unmixed approbation for the spirit with which he had conquered 
prejudice. We look with great confidence to the time—not very 
distant we believe-—when our public-spirited fellow citizens, 
who are earnestly and judiciously labouring for the completion 
ef the Union Canal, with less support and countenance than they 
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deserve, and not without some obstruction from inconsiderate 
error, will achieve a patriotic triumph over all difficulties, real 
and imaginary, and establish the value as well as the practica- 
bility of the work by the best of all possible arguments, actual 
oe 

0 the west of the Susquehanna, we shall not at present look. 
{t would be opening too wide a field; yet itis not an uninvitin 
prospect. ‘The Juniata reaches to the foot of the Alleghany, an 
in its several branches affords the means of navigation to the 
very source in the south, even beyond Bedford, and to the north- 
ward, far beyond Huntingdon. The waters of the Susquehanna, 
still further north, interlock with the waters of the west, and by 
their means there is no doubt that the Delaware will be united 
with the Alleghany and the Lakes. But of this we abstain from 
speaking. 

Hitherto the waters of the Schuylkill have wandered through 
their course in silence and obscurity, as if they were designed 
only to be at length lost in the ocean. At irregular intervals, and 
then but for a moment, when some disturbance of nature’s ordi- 
nary course replenished its stream with more than usual fulness, an 
ark or a boat pushed off upon the top of the fresh, and, unconscious 
and almost without direction, committed itself to the fury or the 
play of the waters, to be wafted, or overwhelmed, or abandoned 
on a rock, as accident might direct. If happily it reached its 
destination, it seemed like a monument of the casual mercy of the 
waters, escaping from the general wreck and desolation, with 
nothing to remember but the dangers it had passed.—The return 
was more difficult and precarious than the descent. 

But now, this fine river is subjected to the power and the use 
of man. In a very short time, its waters will be covered with 
boats employed in trade, moving with equal ease and despatch in 
either direction; its banks will be crowded with people industri- 
ously engaged in the pursuits of industry; and social and com- 
mercial intercourse be maintained throughout its whole extent. 
It will become a great and daily frequented highway, an instru- 
ment of useful traffic; a channel of nourishment and health to the 
metropolis, and a means of bringing nearer to each other the 
different parts of the state, and uniting them by the bonds of 
interest and regard. 

“tg may pwokellly say something further on this subject ye 
alter. . 


Note.—Since the above was written, a freshet of unexampled 
violence, has done some injury to the principal canal, and caused 
a temporary obstruction of the navigation. It will soon be re- 
hems and there is no doubt the whole line of navigation will be 
completed by the middle of September. This freshet has fully 
established the strength and solidity of the dams, and of the works 
in general, and ought to produce increased confidence. 
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e ON THE MADNESS OF OPHELIA. 


The mental distemper of Ophelia is that of sorrowing distraction, 
and is so correctly painted, as to leave no doubt of its having been 
drawn from suffering nature. The fair and gentle Ophelia, confid- 
ing in the sincerity of Hamlet had listened to his addresses, and 


——Suck’d the honey of his music vows, 


sufficiently to imbibe the contagion of love. 
Laertes, aware of the state of her affection, cautions against the 
attentions of the Prince. 


For Hamlet and the trifling of his favour, 

Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood ; 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

The perfume and suppliance of a minute; 

No more.— 

For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 

The inward service of the mind and sould — rm 
Grows wide withal.* Perhaps he loves you now; 
And now no so#l nor cautel doth besmirch 

The virtue of his will: but you must fear, 

His greatness weigh’d, his will is not his own; 
For he himself is subject to his birth: 

He may not, as unvalued persons do, 

Carve for himself. 

Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain, 
If with too credent ear you list his songs, 

Or lose your heart: 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister. 


Polonius, her father, observes:— 


*Tis told me, he hatb very oft of late 

Given private time to you: and you yourself 

Have of your audience been most free and bounteous: 

What is between you? Give me up the truth. 
Ophelia. He hath, my lord, oflate made many 


Tenders of his affection to me. 
* * * * * * 


And hath given countenance to his speech, 
My lord, with almost all the vows of heaven. 


Polonius, placing little confidence in her lover’s affection, peremp- 
torily charges her “ not to give words or talk with the Lord Ham- 
let.” And Ophelia, with affectionate duty, promises to obey his 
commands. 

At a subsequent period, when Hamlet’s malady is the subject 
of investigation, Polonius mentions to the King the conversation 
he had had with his daughter, and attributes Hamlet’s derangement 
to the repulse given to him by Ophelia, adding— 


* The form of man is admirably described as a temple raised for the wor- 
ship of God in which the mind and soul are said to do service. 


On the Madness of Ophelia. 


You know sometimes he walks four hours together 
Here in the lobby. 

At such a time I’ll loose my daughter to him: 

Be you and I behind an arras then; 

Mark the encounter: if he love her not, 

And be not from his reason fall’a thereon, 

Let me be no assistant for a state, 

But keep a farm and carters. 


The Queen, it seems, was by no means averse to their mutual 
attachment. 


Queen. And for your part, Ophelia, I do wish 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness: so shall I hope your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honours. 

Ophelia’s answer, “ Madam, I wish it may,” shows that her love 
had not been diminished by the wholesome lessons of Laertes, or 
the harsh control of her father. Her feelings, however, are on 
every occasion made subservient to the views of Polonius, who now 
bids her walk alone that she may have an interview with Hamlet.. 
Read on this book, 


That show of such an exercise may colour, 


Your loneliness. 
> * * F * 


I hear him coming—let’s withdraw, my lord. 

The conduct of Hamlet, during the remainder of the scene, ex- 
cites strong feelings of sympathy towards the fair Ophelia, who 
is made to feel that all ber hopes of reciprocal affection are for ever 
blighted. 





Ophelia. My lord, I have remembrances of yours. 
That I have longed long to re-deliver; 
I pray you now receive them. 
Hamlet. No, not I, 
I never gave you aught. 
Ophetia. My honour’d lord, you know right well you did, 
And with them words of so sweet breath composed 
As made the things more rich: their perfume lost, 
Take these again; for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
> * * * 
Hamiet. I did love you once. 
Ophelia. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 
Hamlet. Youshould not have believed me, 
I love you not. 
Ophelia. I was the more deceived. 
Hamlet. Get thee toa nunnery, &c. &c. 


The distracted state of her lover’s mind manifesting itself in vi- 
olent sallies, excites her alarm, and she exclaims— 


O wois me! 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see. 
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The character of Ophelia has been justly considered as one of 
the most exquisite creations of the Great Master. When listening 
to the admonitions of her brother in the early part of the play, she 
is decked with all the gentleness and modesty which distinguish 
an affectionate sister and a virtuous woman. In obedience to her 
father’s harsh commands, she opposes duty to love, and gives it mas- 
tery. She is next called on by him to become an instrument by 
which to ascertain the cause of her lover’s madness. ‘The po- 
litical subserviency of Polonius in thus outraging his daughter’s 
feelings, merely to obtain a smile from majesty, excites feel- _ 
ings of disgust and indignation. The beauteous, ingenuous, and 
dutiful Ophelia is directed to return, to the man of her heart, 
those precious tokens which the sweet breath of love had render- 
ed doubly dear to her. Such a sacrifice would have proved of 
itself a severe trial of a daughter’s duty; but the hapless Ophelia 
was doomed to still greater humiliation—to meanness and false- 
hood. Doating on Hamlet, whose affection for her does not appear 
to have suffered the slightest diminution, she is instructed to tax 
him with unkindness, and to assign that unkindness as the cause 
of her delivering back his presents: 


———— Their perfume lost, 
Take these again, for toa noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

This humiliating declaration, involving at once the sacrifice of 
delicacy and of truth in the most senseless coquetry, Hamlet im- 
mediately perceives to have been prompted by Polonius, and in- 
stantly puts on his fantastic character, the more strongly to im- 
press the King, through the report of Ophelia, with a notion of his 
madness. Unfortunately, the shafts intended for the guilty strike 
the innocent, and the poor Ophelia suffers all the misery conse- 
quent on a belief in her lover’s distraction. If it were proper to 
digress from the subject immediately under consideration, much 
might here be said in praise of the extraordinary consistency and 
merit displayed by the author in developing the different charac- 
ters of this exquisite tragedy. This one scene exhibits in rapid 
succession the mental disease, the natural disposition and the craf- 
ty assumption of Hamlet; it at the same time engages our sympa- 
thy for Ophelia, and gives a finishing stroke to the inimitable 
sketch of the court sycophant and favourite. 

How different are the conclusions drawn from the conduct of 
Hamlet in this scene, by the innocent Maiden and the guilty King. 
Ophelia still having confidence in her lover’s affection, for faith 
is easy when the heart is touched, and being incapable of deceit 


herself, attributes Hamlet’s extravagance of behaviour to mad- 
ness:— 


O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 
F * * * * 


And I of ladies most deject and wretched; 
That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 
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Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh; 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstasy.* 


Such is the conclusion of the lamenting lady; but the King, 
whose own “ offence is rank” and “ smells to heaven,” with all the 
cowardice of guilt exclaims— 

Love! his affections do not that way tend; 

Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a little, 

Was not like madness. There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood; 

And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 

Will be some danger: which for to prevent, 

I have, in quick determination, 


Thus set it down; he shall with speed to England. 
* * * . * 


Haply the seas, and countries different 

With variable objects, shall expel 

This something-settled matter in his heart. 
Whereon bis brains still beating, puts him thus 
From fashion of himself. 

The conflicts of duty and affection, hope and fear, which suc- 
cessively agitated Ophelia’s gentle bosom, were of themselves suf- 
ficient to dissever the delicate coherence of a woman’s reason.— 
Her lover’s ardent passion seemed to her to have subsided into 
cold indifference. Delicacy of sentiment had been succeeded by 
indecent scoffing and contemptuous insult, and when the hapless 
maiden saw her aged parent sink into the grave, not in the course 
of natural decay, but by the reckless infliction of that hand. she 
had fondly hoped to unite with her own, her susceptible mind, un- 
able to sustain such powerful pressures, sank beneath their accu- 
mulated weight:— 

Nature is fine in love; and where ’tis fine 
lt sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. | 

In the madness of Ophelia there are no intervals of reason; she 
exhibits a state of continuous distraction, and though she is pre- 
sented to observation in only two short scenes, the duration is 
sufficient for the effect; for the poet has contrived with exquisite 
skill to dart, through the cloud that obscures her reason, occasion- 
al gleams of recollection, to indicate that disappointed love and 
filial sorrow still agonise her tender bosom: 

(Ophelia Sings.) 
White his shrowd as the mountain snow, 
Larded all with sweet flowers, 
Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 
* * * : * 


“Ecstacy was anciently used to signify some degree of alienation of mind. 
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To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day. 
All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window 
To be your Valentine. 


Then up he rose and donn’d his clothes, 
And dupp’d the chamber door, 

Let in a maid, that out a maid 
Never departed more. 


It is impossible to conceive any thing more perfect than the pic- 
ture of disease given by Shakspeare in this scene of Ophelia’s.— 
Every medical professor who is familiar with cases of insanity, will 
freely acknowledge its truth. The snatches of songs she warbles con- 
tain allusions strongly indicative of feelings of an erotic* tenden- 
cy, and are such as under the chaster guard of reason she would 
not have selected. ‘This slight withdrawing of the veil, without 
disgusting by its entire removal, displays at once the pathological 
correctness and the exquisite delicacy of the poet. 

Throughout the short display of Ophelia’s derangement, a mourn- 
ful sympathy is kindled, and it is evidently heightened by our pre- 
vious acquaintance with her beauty, gentleness, and modesty. The 
incoherent fragments of discourse, abrapt transitions, and absurd 
images, that ordinarily provoke levity, here awfully repress it: 

They say that the owl was a baker’s daughter.—Lord! we know what 
we are, but know not what we may be. 

* ¥* * tod % * % 

I hope all will be well. We must be patient; but I cannot choose but 
weep to think they bave laid him i’the cold ground. My brother shall 
know of it, and so | thank you for your good counsel. Come, my coach! 
good night, ladies; good night, sweet ladies, good night, good night. 


That reader or spectator is little to be envied who could smile 
at Ophelia’s distraction, which from gentle breasts must extort 
sighs, and sobs, and tears—those attributes of feeling that ennoble 
ou: nature. If any thing could heighten our admiration of the Im- 
mortal Bard, after a careful examination of the life of the unfortu- 
mate Ophelia, it would be the exquisite contrivance of her death: 


Your sister’s drown’d, Laertes. 

There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook, 

That shews his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 
There with fantastic garlands did she make 

Of cow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long-purples, 
That liberal shepherds give another name, 

But our cold maids do dead-men’s fingers call them: 
There on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an enivous sliver broke; 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide; 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up, | 


From spas, amor. 
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Which time she chaunted snatches of old tunes; 
As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and endu’d 

Unto that element: but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 


There is something so exquisitely affecting in this draught of 
sorrow, that it is impossible not to ee the cup to the very dregs. 

Too much of water haste thou, poor Ophelia, 

And therefore I forbid my tears: but yet 

It is our trick, nature her custom holds, 

Let shame say what it will. 

# * * * * * 
Lay her i’ the earth; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 

May violets spring! 

Shakspeare has displayed a knowledge and love of flowers in se- 
veral of his plays; but in no instance has he shown his taste and 
judgment in the selection of them with greater effect, than in form- 
ing the coronet-wreath of this lovely maniac. The Queen describes 
the garland as composed of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long- 
purples; and there ought to be no question that Shakspeare intend- 
ed them allto have an emblematic meaning. ‘ The crow-flower,” 
is a species of lychnis, alluded to by Drayton, in his Polyolbion. 
{t is the lychnis flos cuculi 6f Linneeus and Miller, and the 1. plu- 
maria sylvestris of Parkinson;—the |. cuculi flos of C. Bauhin: It 
is of considerable antiquity, and is described by Pliny under the 
name of odontitis. The more common English name is meadow- 
lychnis, or meadow-campion. Itis sometimes found double in our 
own hedge rows—but more commonly in France, and in this form 
we are told by Parkinson, it was called “ The fayre Mayde of 
France.” It is to this name and to this variety that Shakspeare 
alludes in the present instance. 

The “long-purples” are commonly called “ dead-men’s-hands” 
or “ fingers.” 

Our cold maids do dead-men’s fingers call them. 

The “daisey” (or day’s-eye) imports “the pure virginity,” or 
“ spring of life,” as being itself “the virgin bloom of the year.” 

The intermixture of nettles requires no comment. 

Admitting the correctness of this interpretation, the whole is an 
exquisite specimen of emblematic or picture-writing. They are all 
wild flowers, denoting the bewildered state of the beautiful Ophe- 
lia’s own faculties; and the order runs thus, with the meaning of 


each term beneath:— “0 
CROW-FLOWERS. NETTLES. DAISIES. LONG-PURPLES. 
stung to | Her virgin | under the cold ¢ 
wayre-mayde the quick. } bloom. {| hand of death. ¢ 
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‘« A fair maid stung to the quick, her virgin bloom under the cold hand of 
death.” 
It would be difficult to fancy a more emblematic wreath for this 
interesting victim of disappointed love and filial sorrow. 
Sweets to the sweet, farewell! 


I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 
And not have strew’d thy grave. 





WItiiaM FARREN. 


i 6 Gem 


For the Port Folio. 
LETTERS FROM THE WEST.—No. XIII. 


April 24. As we continue to descend the river, its shores stil] 
exhibit the same interesting character which I have heretofore de- 
scribed. The hills still present their bold outlines, and the vales 
their shadowy recesses. But as the season advances, the forest is 
rapidly discarding the dark and dusky habiliments of winter, and 
assuming its vernal robes, it blooms forth with renovated life and 
lustre. ‘The gum tree is clad in the richest green, and the dog- 
wood and redbud, are laden with flowers of the purest white and 
richest scarlet. On the southern sides of the hills the little flowers 
are peeping forth, while winter barely retains a semblance of her 
recent dominion over the northern exposures. The oak, the elm, 
the walnut, the sycamore, the beach, the aspen, the hickory, and 
the maple, which here tower to an incredible ane have yielded 
to the sun-beams, and display their bursting buds, and expanding 
leaves. ‘[he wild rose, the sweet-briar, and the vine, are shootin 
into verdure; and, clinging to their sturdy neighbours, modestly 

refer their claims to admiration, while they give early promise of 
fruit, and fragrance. The fountains, gushing from the hillside in 
profuse libations, come rippling over the rocks, in limpid currents, 
forming cascades and pools, while the smoke rising from the dis- 
tant cabin, reminds the traveller of 


~ the blest abode 
Of Edward and of Mary.” 


Blame me not, for yielding amid such scenes, to the influence 
of feeling, and giving up my whole soul, to wild, and warm, and 
visionary fancies. It isa humiliating reflection that our sweetest 
hours are those which are least useful and least connected with 
the realities of life; but it cannot be denied that the only unmin- 
gled happiness that we enjoy is in those moments of mental ab- 
straction when the heart, revelling in its own creations, forgets 
the world with its vanities and cares. For my part, I would ra- 
ther glide silentiy along the smooth current of the Ohio—lie ex- 


tended upon the deck at eve gazing at the last rays of the sundim- 
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ly discovered on the tops of the tallest trees,—or behold the morn- 
ing beams of the great luminary sparkling among the dew-drops, 
than sit upon a throne and be debarred of such exquisite enjoy- 
ments! 

We arrived at Cincinnati in the morning—but when [ inform 
you that we remained here only a few hours, and that the greater 
os of this time was spent with a friend—and that friend a lovely 

emale, a companion of my dancing days,—you will not be surprised 
if [ add, that I have nothing to relate concerning this town. ‘Those 
days may be over with me, in which the violin could have lured 
me from the labour of study, and the song from the 1. of duty—but 
never, if I know myself, will that hour come when woman shall 
cease to be the tutelary deity of my affections, the household god- 
dess of my bosom! Think me an enthusiast, or a great dunce, if 
you please, but never I pray if you love me, believe that I could 
think of statistics with a fair lady at my side, or that I could hoard 
up materials for a Letter from the West, while a chance present- 
ed itself to talk over my old courtships, and dance once more m 
old cotillons. No, no, this correspondence may be fun to you, 
and nuts to our friend Sir Oliver; who is but a reader of these 
poor sheets of mine, and endures not the pains of the authorship 
thereof—but setting that aside, I would not give one “ merry glance 
of mountain maid,” for the plaudits of the literary world.— 
You will remind me I dare say of posterity—but in the language 
of a jolly neighbour of mine, I reply “hang posterity! I wonder 
what posterity ever did for me!”? So I shall write when I please, 
and court the girls when I can. 

I had only time, therefore, to discover that I was in a town of 
ample size, and goody appearance; where I met genteel forms, 
and busy faces. ‘The harbour was crowded with boats, the wharves 
covered with merchandise, the streets thronged with people. The 
indications of wealth, of business, and of refinement, were too 
striking to pass unobserved by one who reflected how recently the 
forest frowned upon this spot. See Dr. Drake’s Picture of Cincin- 
nati, for further particulars, as the auctioneers phrase it. 

We left Cincinnati in the afternoon. As the town faded from 
my sight, and the shadows of the forest gathered again around me, 
I was struck with the contrast which the progress of a few hours 
presented. Instead of paved streets and splendid buildings—the 
retreats of science, and the marts of business—the hum of men and 
the rattling of carriages—-I saw only the glassy tide and its ver- 
dant shores, and heard no sound save those of the woodpecker, 
the squirrel, and the mocking-bird. The hand of man had not 
yet shorn the hill of its green covering; its “ budding honours” 
were ‘‘thick upon it.” Here was a fine specimen of the pristine 
luxuriance of nature; behind me a noble monument of art. But 
these are miniature scenes which are chiefly interesting as the 
lead the mind to a larger field of speculation, and as they exhibit 
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‘‘counterfit presentments” of the rapid changes which have been 
operating far and wide throughout this extensive region. 

Thirty years ago the American forces commanded by General 
St. Clair were defeated by the savages in the territory north west 
of the Ohio. The brilliant talents that brave soldier, were ex- 
erted in vain in the wilderness. The wariness and perseverance 
of Indian warfare created every day new obstacles, and unforseen 
dangers; the skill of the veteran was baffled, and undisciplined 
force prevailed against military science. The art of the tactician 
proved insufficient when opposed to a countless multitude, con- 
cealed in the labyrinths of the forest, and aided by the terrors of 
the climate. The defeat of our army became the subject of investi- 
gation by a military tribunal, aud if any proof had been wanting 
of the ability of its commander, his defence before the court mar- 
tial must have afforded that testimony. But this gentleman, like 
the unfortunate Burgoyne, exerted his eloquence in vain; he was 
admired, blamed, applauded, and condemned! The distinguished 
reputation gained by General St. Clair in the revolutionary war, 
was insufficient to sustain him under this reverse of fortune. His 
pene declined, his abilities were doubted, and his services no 
onger required. He retired to an obscure residence among the 
mountains of Pennsylvania. Here, in the most abject poverty— 
ina miserable cabin, upon a sterile and dreary waste, among rocks 
and precipices, [ fitemblems of his career! ] he dragged out a wretch- 
ed existence, visited only by his sorrows—except when a solitary 
traveller, impelled by curiosity, to witness that which one of the 
ancients has pronounced to be a noble spectacle, penetrated the in- 
tricacies of the Laurel Mountain to behold a great man in adver- 
sity. Here he might be found beyond the reach of persecution, 
but not enjoying the dignity of retirement, nor the sweets of do- 
mestic life; for even here adversity had pursued this unhappy man, 
and added the most distressing private calamities to the already 
teeming burthen of his sorrows. Sometimes indeed he emerged 
from his solitude to make fruitless appeals to the justice of his coun- 
try. His claims for the reimbursement of pecuniary advances made 
for the public cause, and for renumeration for services performed, 
were long disregarded. A short time before his death, the aged man, 
bending under the weight of four score years, appeared again at the 
metropolis, charming the young with his gayety,and the old with his 
wisdom—exhibiting a versatility of genius which few possess, and 
displaying a vigour of intellect but little consonant with hisage, his 
sorrows, and his infirmities. The late war hadrevived the enthu- 
siasm of the nation; the ardour which once glowed in the bosoms 
of our fathers, now swelled the veins of their children; and while 
congress was distributing honours with a prodigal hand among the 
youthful heroes of 1814, the veteran of °76 appeared. The appeal 
was irresistible; his claim was allowed—allowed, alas! when the 
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worn-out soldier had reached the last out-post of his earthly pil- 
grimage! 

Gen. Wayne succeeded to the command, but not to the fate of 
St. Clair. By dint of rigid discipline, indefatigable exertion, and, 
above all, a talent for Indian wartare, he redeemed the frontier set- 
tlements from destruction, and inflicted a heavy vengeance upon 
our tawny neighbours. The memory of Wayne, with that of Gen- 
eral Butler, who fell in these wilds, is deservedly cherished by the 
western people. So marked has been their gratitude, that there 
is not a state or territory west of the mountains which has not nam- 
ed towns or counties after these gallant men. ‘The name of St. 
Clair also occurs frequently on the map. 

I have made this digression for the purpose of stating how re- 
cently our brave soldiers have sought “the bubble reputation at 
the cannons? mouth,” on the fields where the plough, the loom, and 
the shuttle, are now in peaceful operation. as well as to show the 
importance of the contest in which they were engaged. That en- 
emy must have been far from insignificant, in encountering whom 
St. Clair or Wayne could reap obloquy or honour. The states of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, have since been formed out of portions 
of the same country—and the territory of Michigan organised for 
the purpose of temporary government. 

So lately as the year 1794, troops were stationed throughout 
this country for the protection of travellers passing down the river 
to the distant settlements of Kaskaskiaand New Orleans, and for 
the security of the frontiers; boats descending the river were man- 
ned and armed as for a dangerous enterprise, and an attempt to 
traverse the wilderness, was considered as an achievement of more 
than ordinary courage. On the same river steam-boats for the 
transportation of passengers and merchandise, were in success- 
ful operation before their introduction into Europe; and the trav- 
eller may now not only proceed with ease and rapidity, but enjoy 
the very luxuries of travelling, where a few years ago the hardiest 
manhood sunk under its toils and perils. 

[n1794 beasts of prey prowled through the forest, the savage was 
‘monarch of all hesurveyed” and lord of the forest and the brute.” 
In 1810 the state of Ohio contained a population of 230,760 souls, 
and the value of her domestic manufactures, according to the cen- 
sus was one million, nine hundred and eighty-seven thousand, three 
hundred and seventy dollars! In 1815, the land lots, and dwel- 
ling houses in Ohio, were valued at upwards of sixty-one millions 
of dollars, and in 1820 the Marshal reported her population to be 
581,434 souls. 

Kentucky was first explored in 1770—the first settlement was 
made in 1775, In 1810 thatstate contained a population of 406,511 
souls, and her manufactures were valued at $4,120,683 and in 
1820 the Marshal returns her population to be 564,317 souls. 

In short, to close a parallel which may become tedious—from 
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this land, so lately a wilderness the savage has been expelled; 
towns and colleges have arisen, farms have been opened, the me- 
chanic arts cherished; the necessaries of life abound, and many of 
its luxuries are enjoyed. All this has been effected within the 
memory of living witnesses. Such have been the fruits of civiliza- 
tion; and so powerful the effect of American enterprise? 





For the Port Folio. 
REDGAUNTLET.* 


It cannot be denied that the more recent productions of this 
inimitable writer are unequal to their predecessors. We behold 
the impress of the same capacious and fertile mind, but we do got 
recognize that freshness and novelty which it imparted to Wa- 
verley. But although we have become familiar with those scenes 
where the fancy of this author excurses, there is an infinite varie- 
ty in his wanderings which age cannot wither nor custom stale. 
He may be compared to the gambler, who plays with the same 
painted bits of paper, but in different ways, according to the ac- 
cidental arrangement produced by the preparatory measures of 
shuffling and deating. However familiarthese symbols may be to 
his eyes, they still maintain their influence over him and excite 
the alternate emotions of hope and disappointment. The same 
witchery reigns in these pages and will retain its power, while 
readers are attracted by exhibitions of real life, clothed in the 

rb of romance and breathing the glorious inspirations of genius. 

It would be useless to present an analysis of a story with 
which no doubt, all our seodaea are acquainted. We shall there- 
fore not attempt even an outline of Redgauntlet. The interest of 
this tale, which relates to a period shortly after the accession of 
George II[.—is indeed quite feeble. Darsie Latimer’s anxiety 
about his birth, which is the great mystery, does not excite our 
sympathy; nor does it appear in him to rise far above the degree 
of idle curiosity. He takes very little pains to discover the se- 
cret and we see no adequate reason why it shou.d have been con- 
cealed from him. Those young ladies who look for a love-plot in 
every novel which they open, may spare themselves the trouble 
of running over the pages of Redgauntlet, since there is very lit- 
tle of that ingredient to be found in it. The hero, in fact, has not 
soul enough for a lover, unless it be in these degenerate days 
when the tender passion is regulated pretty much in the same man- 
ner as a merchant’s leger; and the lady does not seem to possess 
those qualities which are likely to interrupt the even tenor of a 
bachelor’s life. She did, however, strike the fancy of Cristal 
Nixon, whom she calls a “ rascal”? and an “ old brutal desperado;” 
language which was never intended for the lips of a gentle lady. 


* Redgauntlet. A Tale of the Eighteenth Century, by the Author of 
Waverley. Edinburgh, 1824; Philadelphia, Carey and Lea. 1824. 
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It is not as a whole that this tale is to be commended, since it 
abounds with defects arising from haste and carelessness which 
cannot be excused: but it contains innumerable indications of that 
fertility of mind which ornaments whatever it touches. What, 
for example, can be finer than the picture of Peter Peebles, the 
wretched victim of the law’s delay? {t is rather an impertinent 
interruption of the main story; but who would not suspend a nar- 
rative for such a draught as this? 


“ You must have seen this original, Darsie, who, like others in 
the same predicament, continues to haunt the courts of justice, 
where he has made shipwreck of time, means, and understanding. 
Such insane paupers have sometimes seemed to me to resemble 
wrecks lying upon the shoals on the Goodwin Sands, or in Yar- 
mouth Roads, warning other vessels to keep aloof from the banks 
on which they have been lost; or rather scare-crows and potatoe- 
bogles, distributed through the courts to scare away fools from the 
scene of litigation. 

“The identical Peter wears a huge great-coat, thread-bare and 
patched itself, yet carefully so disposed and secured by what but- 
tons remain, and many supplementary pins, as to conceal the still 
more infirm state of his under garments. The shoes and stockings of 
a ploughman were, however, seen to meet at hisknees, with a pair of 
brownish, blackish breeches; a rusty-coloured handkerchief, that 
has been black in its day, surrounded his throat, and was an apolo- 
gy for linen. His hair, half gray, half black, escaped in elf-locks 
around a huge wig, made of tow, as it seemed to me, and so much 
shrunk, that it stood up on the very top of his head; above which 
he plants, when covered, an immense cocked hat, which, like the 
chieftain’s banner, may be seen any sederunt day betwixt nine and 
ten, high towering above all the Gactantivig and — scene 
in the Outer-House, where his eccentricities often make him the 
centre of a group of petulant and teazing boys, who exercise upon 
him every art of ingenious torment. His countenance, originally 
that of a portly, comely burgess, is emaciated with poverty and 
anxiety, and rendered wild by an insane lightness about the eyes; 
a withered and blighted skin and complexion; features charged 
with the self-importance peculiar to insanity; and a habit of per- 
petually speaking to himself. Such was my fortunate client; and 
I must allow, Darsie, that my profession had need to do a great 
deal of good, if, as is much to be feared, it brings many indlividioale 
to such a pass. 

« After we had been, with a good deal of form, presented to each 
other, at which time I easily saw by my father’s manner that he 
was desirous of supporting Peter’s character in my eyes, as much 
as circumstances would permit, “ Alan,” he said, “ this is the gen- 
tleman who has agreed to accept of you as his counsel, in place of 
young Dumtoustie.” 
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* Entirely out of favour to my old acquaintance your father,” 
said Peter, with a benign and patronising countenance, “out of 
respect to your father, and my old intimacy with Lord Bladder- 
skate. Otherwise, by the Regiam Majestatem! I would have pre- 
sented a petition om complaint against Daniel Dumtoustie. Ad- 
vocate, by name and surname—I would, by all the practiques!— 
I know the forms of process; and I am not to be trifled with.” 

My father here interrupted my client, and reminded him that 
there was a good deal of business to do, as he proposed to give the 

oung counsel an outline of the state of the conjoined process, with 
a view to letting him into the merits of the cause, disencumbered 
from the points of form. “ I have made a short abreviate, Mr. Pee- 
bles,” said he; “ having sat up late last night, and employed much 
of this morning in wading through these papers, to save Alan 
some trouble, and [ am now about to state the result. 

“T will tell it myself,’ said Peter, breaking in without rever- 
ence upon his solicitor. 

“No, by no means,” said my father; “I am your agent for the 
time.” 

*¢ Mine eleventh in number,” said Peter; «I have a new one eve- 
ry year; I wish I could get a new coat as regularly.” | 

« Your agent for the time,” resumed my father; “ and you, who 
are acquainted with the forms, know that the client states the case 
to the agent—the agent to the counsel £1 

« The counsel to the Lord Odinary, the Ordinary to the Inner 
House, the President to the Bench. It is just like the rope to the 
man, the man to the ox, the ox to the water, the water to the fire 

99 

“ Hush, for heaven’s sake, Mr. Peebles,” said my father, cutting 
his recitation short; “ time wears on—we must get to business— 
you must not interrupt the court, you know.—Hem! hem! From 
this abreviate it appears————”’ 

“ Before you begin,” said Peter Peebles, “I’ll thank you to or- 
der me a morsel of bread and cheese, or some cauld meat, or broth, 
or the like alimentary provision; I was so anxious to see your son, 
that I could not eat a mouthful of dinner.” 

Heartily glad, I believe, to have so good a chance of stopping 
his client’s mouth effectually, my father ordered some cold meat; 
to which James Wilkinson, for the honour of the house was about 
to add the brandy bottle, which remained on the sideboard, but, at 
a wink from my father, supplied its place with small beer. Peter 
charged the provisions with therapacity of a famished lion; and so 
well did the diversion engage him, that though, while my father 
stated the case, he looked at him repeatedly, as if he meant to in- 
terrupt his statement, yet he always found more agreeable employ- 
ment for his mouth, and returned to the cold beef with an avidity 
which convinced me he had not had such an opportunity for many a 
day of satiating his appetite. Omitting much formal phraseology,and 
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many legal details, I will endeavour to give you, in exchange for 
your fiddler’s tale, the history of a litigant, or rather, the history 
of his law-suit. 

a * x *¥ a 

My brain was like to turn at this account of lawsuit within law- 
suit, like a nest of chip-boxes, with all of which I was expected to 
make myself acquainted. 

“T understand,” I said, “ that Mr. Peebles claims a sum of mo- 
ney from Plainstanes—how then can he be his debtor? and if not 
his debtor, how can he bring a multiplepoinding, the very sum- 
mons of which sets forth, that the pursuer does owe certain mo- 
nies, which he is desirous to pay by warrant of a judge?” 

* Ye know little of the matter, [ doubt, friend,”? said Mr. Pee- 
bles; “a Multiplepoinding isthe safest remedium juris in the whole 
form of process. I have known it conjoined with a declarator of 
marriage. Your beef is excellent,” he said to my father, who in 
vain endeavoured to resume his legal disquisition; “but something 
highly powdered—and the two-penny is undeniable; but it is small 
swipes—small swipes—more of hop than malt—with your leave 
(ll try your black bottle.” 

My father started to help him with his own hand, and in due 
measure; but, infinitely to my amusement, Peter Peebles got pos- 
session of the bottle by the neck, and my father’s ideas of hospi- 
tality were far too scrupulous to permit his attempting, by any di- 
rect means, to redeem it; so that Peter returned to the table tri- 
umphant, with his prey in his clutch. 

“ Better have a wine-glass, Mr. Peebles,” said my father, in an 
admonitory tone, “ you will find it pretty strong.” 

“If the kirk is ower muckle, we can sing mass in the quire,” 
said Peter, helping himself in the goblet out ‘of which he had been 
drinking the small beer. “ What is it, usquebaugh?—sranpy, as 
[am an honest man! [ had almost forgotten the name and taste 
of brandy.—Mr. Fairford elder, your good health (a mouthful of 
brandy)—Mr. Alan Fairford, wishing you well through your arduous 
undertaking (another go-down of the comfortable liquor),—And 
now, though you have given a tolerable breviate of this great law- 
suit, of whilk everybody has heard something that has walked the 
boards i in the Outer-House, (here’s to ye again, by way of inte- 
rim decreet ») yet ye have omitted to speak a word of the arrest- 
ments.’ 

« T was just coming to that point, Mr. Peebles.” 

“ Or of the action of sus onde of the charge on the bill.” 

“ I was just coming to that. * 

“Or the advocation of the Sheriff-Court process.” 

“I was just coming to it.” 

« As Tweed comes to Melrose, [ think,” said the litigant; and 
then filling his goblet about a quarter fullof brandy, as if in absence 
of mind, “Oh, Mr. Alan Fairford, ye are a lucky man to buckle 
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to such a cause as mine at the very outset! it is like a specimen 
of all causes, man. By the Regiam, there isnot a remedium juris 
in the practiques but ye’ll find aspice o’t. Here’s to your getting 
weel through with it—Pshut—I am drinking naked spirits, c think. 
But ifthe heathen be ower strong we’ll christen him with the 
brewer, (here he added a little small beer to his beverage, paused, 
rolled his eyes, winked, and proceeded,)—Mr. Fairford—the ac- 
tion of assault and battery, Mr. Fairford, when I compelled the vil- 
lain Plainstanes to pull my nose within two steps of King Charles’s 
statue, in the Parliament close—there I had him in a hose-net.— 
Never man could tell me how to shape that process—no counsel 
that ever selled wind could condescend and say whether it were 
best to proceed by way of petition and complaint, ad vindictam pub- 
licam, with consent of his Majesty’s advocate, or by action on the 
statute for battery pendente lite, whilk would be the winning m 
plea at once, and so getting a back-door out of Court.—By the Re- 
giam, that beef and ump) is unco het at my heart—I maun try 
the ale again (sipped a little beer); and the ale’s but cauld I maun 
e’en put in the rest of the brandy.” 

He was as good as his word, and proceeded in so loud and ani- 
mated a style of elocution, thumping the table, drinking and snuff- 
ing alternately, that my father abandoning all attempts to inter- 
rupt him, sat silent and ashamed, suffering and anxious for the con- 
clusion of the scene. 

« And then to come back to my pet process of all—my battery 
and assault process, when I had the good luck to provoke him to 
pull my nose at the very threshold of the Court, whilk was the 
very thing I wanted—Mr. Pest, ye ken him, Daddie Fairford? Old 
Pest was for making it out hamesucken, for he said the Court 
might be said—said—ugh!—to be my dwelling-place. I dwell 
mair there than ony gate else, and the essence of hamesucken is 
to strikea man in his dwelling-place—mind that, young advocate—- 
and so there’s hope Plainstanes may be hanged, as many has for a 
less matter; for, my Lords,—will Pest say to the Justiciary bodies, 
—my Lords, the Parliament House is Peebles’s place of dwelling, 
says he--being commune forum, and commune pores est commune 
domicilium—Lass, fetch another glass of whiskey, and score it— 
time to gae geet the practiques, I cannot find the jug—yet 
there’s twa of them, 1 think. By the Regiam, Fairford—Daddie 
Fairford—lend us twal pennies to buy sneeshing, mine is done— 
Macer, call another cause.”’ 

The box fell from his hands, and his body would at the same 
time have fallen from the chair, had not I supported him. 

« This is intolerable,” said my father—*« Call a chairman,James 
Wilkinson, to carry this degraded, worthless, drunken beast home.” 
‘P. $13—318.) 


We offer this extract, not as a specimen of Redgauntlet, but as 
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furnishing decisive evidence that the transcendant powers of this 
writer are not impaired by time or use, however they may be 
abused by headlong precipitation or disreputable rapacity. 


Et pe mee 


CAPTAIN COCHRANE’S PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY 
THROUGH RUSSIA AND SIBERIA.* 


Tuis is certainly a most extraordinary book. Or perhaps we 
should rather say, that the writer is a most extraordinary person. 
His title-page does not explain half his merits, a fault of modesty 
not very usual with travellers. From the gulf of Finland to the 
Peninsula of Kamtchatka, a longitudinal extent of 135°, was but 
half his peregrination. He set out from Dieppe, in the year of 
our Lord 1820, and arrived at Ostrovnoi, a vege in the most 
northern part of Siberia, about 20° from the north-east coast of 
America, before the end of the eleventh month, having thus per- 
formed a tour of nearly half the terrene globe! We think it is 
Puck who promises to “ put a girdle round the earth,” but this, 
it would appear, is no great feat for a fairy: had Captain Coch- 
rane had the power of spinning a thread from his own body, like 
a spider, he, though a mere mortal of sizeable dimensions, and 
without wings (for aught we know to the contrary), might have 
actually done half at least what the ouphe only promised to do. 
But even the latter statement of our author’s performance does 
him very inadequate justice: to give the reader some idea of its 
real magnitude, we will exhibit an outline of the journey in as 
few words as possible. From Dieppe, through Paris, Berlin, 
Petersburgh, and Moscow, he penetrated to Tobolsk, the capital 
of Western Siberia. From thence he directed his course seuth- 
ward to Ubinsk, on the borders of China; and from thence again, 
inclining northwards, to Irkutsk on the Baikal Lake, about the 
middle of Asia. From Irkutsk he passed along the river Lena 
through Yuketsk and Lashiversk to the Frozen Ocean, near 
Shelatskoi Noss, the interval between which and Cape North 
(about 5°) is the only coast of the old world which has never yet 
been traversed. This, as we have said before, is near the extre- 
mity of Asia, approaching the New Continent. From the Frozen 
Ocean our pedestrian again turning his back upon the North Pole, 
travelled downwards to Okotsk, and crossing the gulf of that 
name, visited Kamtchatka. After having surveyed the whole 
length of this peninsula, he again crossed to Okotsk, and passing 
a second time through Irkutsk, (from which latter town be makes 
a retrograde movement upon the Chinese territory,) he returned 


* Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through Russia and Siberian Tar- 
tary, from the Frontiers of China to the Frozen Sea and Kamtchatka; 
performed during the Years 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823, by Captain John 
Dundas Cochrane, R.N. Murray, London, 1824. Small, Philadelphia. 
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through 'Tobolsk and Moscow to Petersburgh, exactly three years 
and three weeks from the time he had been there before. Our 
readers have only to look at their maps to acknowledge the ex- 
traordinary length of this journey, the greater part of which was 
performed on foot, through a wilderness of snow. ‘They may, 
perhaps, be tempted to inquire of us the motive which prompted 
this extensive undertaking. "Was it business or science?—No; 
the author is a captain in the royal navy, and for science, he 
professes his utter ignorance of it. Were the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty at the bottom of the business? Or the 
Missionary Society? Or the Royal Society?—No; none of them. 
Was it love? the reader will ask, in despair of conjecturing a 
more reasonable motive, and well knowing the immoderate 
lengths to which that passion will carry us? To this query (im- 
probable as it might seem) we are not equally prepared to return 
the simple negative, inasmuch as it appears that our author was 
really “ netted” (as he himself declares)—in Kamtchatka! But 
it is more than likely that even here we might have ventured a 
denial, our author’s lady never having visited England till 
after his marriage with her, being in fact a native Kaméchatdale. 
The book itself indeed supplies an answer to this riddle to 
which we cannot but allow some plausibility; we beg leave 
to give it literatim;—(speaking of his departure from Peters- 
burg,) “ The night was beautifully clear, though rather cold 
from the effects of a northern breeze; while the moon was 
near her full. I looked at the beautiful luminary, and actually 
asked myself whether I were, as had been asserted, under the 
baneful influence of that planet.” Captain Cochrane is, however, 
as well as we can judge, as far perhaps from a genuine madman, as 
any of those who call him so; he is certainly a little eccentric in his 
disposition, and this, probably combined with a jot of vanity, in 
being the first to accomplish such an adventurous pnrner, really 
might have developed itself in a promenade of fifteen thousand 
niles, or so, without any external inducement. However this 
may be, he is at least a man of an inextinguishable thirst for 
experimental knowledge, and of an incorrigible ie towards 
locomotion, in proof of which his own words may stand: “ After 
such a journey I might be supposed cured of the spirit of travel- 
ling, at least in so eccentric a way; yet the supposition is far 
from the fact, for as Iam conscious that I never was so happy as 
in the wilds of Tartary, so have I never been so anxious to enter 
a similar field as at this moment.” 

Except as a biographical curiosity, however, the Narrative caut 
scarcely be considered either profitable or amusing to the reader. 
Those who are very inquisitive, or those who look with an eye of 
science towards farther discoveries in the yet partially-known 
regions of the north, those also who are at the head of governments, 
(especially the Autocrat of the regions themselves,) might peruse 
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this volume, and derive from it some instruction; but to the gene- 
ral reader, from the uniformity of its details, and their insigni- 
ficance, it would after a few pages become tedious and oppressive. 
This we are aware, is more chargeable upon the scene itself, 
which is little else than a boundless tract of invariable desolation, 
without any peculiar phenomena to characterise it, than to the 
writer; but however good an excuse this may be, it is certainly 
no recommendation. The table of contents alone is enough to 
frighten a common reader from the contents themselves; it 18 
made up (wholly) of the names of places,—such a hideous cata- 
logue of unpronounceable words, as we never saw brought toge- 
ther before in a given space, except on the map itself. 

The whole interest of the volume centres in Captain Coch- 
rane individually,—the hardships he suffered, the privations he 
endured, the obstacles he overcame, the dangers he escaped. 
Of some of these, the following passages afford good illustrations. 


On the 9th day I started for Zashiversk, distant forty miles, 
the first twenty of which was by a rising path, until I reached 
the greatest elevation of a lofty mountain, with some peril and 
more difficulty. The scene reminded me of my journey across 
the sandhills at the back of Vera Cruz, with this difference only, 
that the gale, generally attending both, obscures in the one in- 
stance the atmostphere with sand, and in the other with snow; in 
both no traces of a path can long exist if there be any wind. 
The snow lay from four to six feet deep, and our situation was 
at one time extremely dangerous, being completely ignorant 
which way to turn; not the smallest vestige of verdure was to be 
seen, wid, except a few crosses (another resemblance to Vera 
Cruz), which were sure to receive the offering of the Yakuti, con- 
sisting of horse-hair drawn from the tail or mane of horses, in 
token of their gratitude for safe arrival at the summit, wate 
was visible. I left this desert of snow, and. rapidly descende 
the north-east side of the hills, enjoying the vaya Baar winter 
scene which gradually opens to view. i soon reached the banks 
of the Chouboukalah, and the more considerable Galanima, and 
then along a well-wooded valley, gained the rapid Indigirka just 
at the point where the latter falls into it; not long after which I 
entered the town of Zashiversk. 

Of all the places I have ever seen, bearing the name of city or 
town, this is the most dreary and desolate; my blood froze 
within me as I beheld and approached the place. All that I 
have seen in passing rocky or snowy sierras or passes in Spain, 
in traversing the wastes of Canada, or in crossing the mountains 
in North America, or the Pyrennees, or the Alps, cannot be com- 
pared with the desolation of the scene around me! The first con- 
siderable halting-place from Yakutsk, the half-way house, is nine 
hundred or one thousand miles removed from a civilized place: 
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Such a spot gives name to a commissariat, and contains seven 
habitations of the most miserable kind, inhabited severally by two 
clergymen, each separate, a non-commissioned officer, and a second 
in command; a post-master, a merchant, and an old widow. I have, 
during my service in the navy, and during a period when seamen 
were scarce, seen a merchant ship with sixteen guns, and only 
fifteen men; but I never before saw a town with only seven in- 
habitants. 
* % * * © ¥ * * * 

Fish is fine and most abundant, and constitutes almost the only 
support of the numerous inhabitants. There is not a blade of 
grass near the place, and no horses are kept nearer than ms t 
miles; so that there is no little difficulty in bringing the hay whic 
maintains a couple of cows. The planner or proposer of this site 
for a town might deserve punishment, but certainly less than that 
of being made its perpetual commander. I remained three days, 
living in a state of luxury to which I had, of late, been a stranger. 
Hares, wolves, bears, wild rein-deer, and elks, which abound here, 
were my ordinary food; foxes, whicli are also in great plenty, are 
here used as food. Bear and wolf meat I found good when very 
hungry; rein-deer I found a delicate diet; but elk I think sur- 
passes every thing I have tasted, having all the nutriment of 
beef, with all the delicate flavour of the rein-deer. (P. 220-—223.) 


In order to understand what our author means by the “ luxury” 
of bear and wolf-meat, it is necessary to be informed that horse- 


flesh was a common edible with him and the demi-savages his 


escort. But it would be erroneous to suppose from this, that our 
author is insensible to the pleasures of good eating; nay, he some- 
times indulges a style of panegyric upon this subject, which might 
fairly indict him as an Epicurean: “ Bite of our pesencety (says 
he,) there is nothing to be compared with the melting of raw-fish 
in the mouth; oysters, clotted cream, or the finest jelly in the 
world, is nothing to it. I myself have finished a whole fish, which 
in its frozen state might have weighed two or three pounds, and 
With black biscuit, and a glass of rye brandy, have defied either 
nature or art to prepare a better meal.”” We suspect tnese luxu- 
ries would have wanted much of their gratefulness, had they not 
been served up in a medium, proverbial for its effect in rendering 
the most unsavory viands palatable, to wit—the sauce of hunger. 
Marrow, warm from the fore-feet of a rein-deer, is also enlarged 
upon by our traveller, as one of the greatest delicacies in nature; 
and stone butter (an earthy substance called by the Russians 
Kamenoye Maslo) is another dainty in his Siberian bill of fare. 
Indeed the inhabitants of the country where such kickshaws are 
fashionable, appear to be bon vivants of no ordinary description; 
we much question, if the giant of hasty-pudding celebrity, might 
compete with a native Yakut or Tongouse in powers of deglutition. 
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At 'Tabalak I had a pretty good specimen of the appetite of a 
child, whose age (as I understood from the steersman, who spoke 
some English and less French) did not exceed five years. I had 
observed the child crawling on the floor, and scraping up with its 
thumb the tallow grease which fell from a lighted candle, and I 
inquired in surprise whether it proceeded from hunger or liking 
of the fat. I was told from neither, but simply from the habit in 
both Yakuti and Tongousi of eating whenever there,is food, and 
never a any thing that can be eaten to be lost. I gave 
the child a candle made of the most impure tallow,—a second,— 
and third,—and all were devoured with avidity. The steersman 
then gave him several pounds of sour frozen butter; this also he 
immediately consumed; lastly, a large piece of yellow soap,— 
all went the same road; but as I was now convinced that the 
child would continue to gorge as long as it could receive any 
thing, I begged my companion to desist. 

As to the statement of what a man can or will eat, either as to 
quality or quantity, Iam afraid it would be quite incredible; in 
fact, there is nothing in the way of fish or meat, from whatever 
animal, however putrid or unwholesome, but they will devour 


with impunity, and the quantity only varies from what they have, - 


to what they can get. I have repeatedly seen a Yakut or a 
Tongouse devour forty pounds of meat inaday. The effect is 
very observable upon them, for from thin and meagre looking 
men, they will become perfectly pot-bellied. ‘Their stomachs 
must be differently formed to ours, or it would be impossible for 
them to drink off at a draught, as they really do, their tea and 
soup scalding hot (so hot, at least, that an darepesn would have 
difficulty in even sipping at it), without the least inconvenience. 
I have seen three of these gluttons consume a rein-deer at one 
meal; nor are they nice as to the choice of parts; nothing being 
lost, not even the contents of the bowels, which, with the aid of 
fat and blood, are converted into black-puddings. 

For an instance in confirmation of this, no doubt, canes 
statement, [ shall refer to the voyages of the Russian admiral, 
Saritcheff. “« No sooner,” he says, “ had they stopped to rest or 
spend the night, than they had their kettle on the fire, which they 
never left until they pursued their journey, spending the inter- 
vals for rest in eating, and, in consequence of no sleep, were 
drowsy all the next day.” The admiral also says, “ That such 
extraordinary voracity was never attended with any ill effects, 
although they made a practice of devouring, at one meal, 
what would have killed any other person. The labourers,” the 
admiral says, “ had an allowance of four poods, or one hundred 
and forty-four English pounds of fat, and seventy-two pounds of 
rye-flour, yet in a fortnight they complained of having nothing to 
eat. Not crediting the fact, the Yakuts said that one of them 
was accustomed to consume at home, in the space of a day, or 
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twenty-four hours, the hind quarter of a large ox, twenty pounds 
of fat, and a proportionate quantity of melted butter for his 

rink. The appearance of the man not justifying the assertion, 
the admiral had a mind to try his gormandizing powers, and for 
that purpose he had a thick porridge of rice boiled down with 
three pounds of butter, weighing together twenty-eight pounds, 
and although the glutton had already breakfasted, yet did he sit 
down to it with great eagerness, and consumed the whole without 
stirring from the spot: and, except that his stomach betrayed 
more than an ordinary fulness, he betrayed no sign of molestation 
or injury, but would have been ready to renew his gluttony the 
following day.’ So much for the admiral, on the truth of whose 
asooub place perfect reliance. (P. 212—214.) 


If the reader should at any time happen to be benighted in the 
midst of winter, upon a shrubless waste or a sandy desert,—he 
might perhaps, be glad ef Captain Cochrane’s recipe for making 
up a good bed, and obtaining a comfortable night’s rest, under 
these circumstances: “ I took off my shoes, hat, and jacket, and, 
taking a spare flannel waistcoat and drawers which I had for- 
tunately retained in a bundle, with a.dry pair of worsted stock- 
ings, with this I made myself a bed, putting my feet into my hat, 
and pointing them towards the wind, and my shoes under my 
head for a pillow; then lying down and drawing my jacket over 
my shoulders, I slept very soundly.” His invention of a horse- 
shoe fire, when the necessity occurred of sleeping in snow, is also 
worthy of remembrance; the reader may gather some hints from 
the following narration, if ever he should think of posting through 


ar: hae a 
Siberia in search of adventures: 


The Yakuti then with their axes proceeded to fell timber, 
while I and the Cossack with our lopatkas or wooden spades 
cleared away the snow which was generally a couple of feet deep. 
We then spread branches of the pine tree, to fortify us from the 
damp or cold earth beneath us: a good fire was now soon made, 
and each bringing a leathern bag from the baggage, furnished him- 
self with a seat. We then put the kettle on the fire, and soon 
forgot the sufferings of the day. Yet the weather was so cold 
that we were almost obliged to creep into the fire; and as I was 
much worse off than the rest of the party for warm clothing, I 
had recourse to every stratagem I could devise to keep my blood 
in circulation. It was barely possible to keep one side of the 
body from freezing, while the other might be said to be roasting. 
Upon the whole, I slept tolerably well, although I was obliged to 
get up tive or six times during the night to take a walk or run for 
the benefit of my feet. While thus employed, I discovered that the 
Yakuti had drawn the fire from our side to theirs, a trick which 
i determined to counteract the next night. I should here observe, 
that it is the custom of the Yakuti to get to leeward of the fire, 
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and then undressing themselves, put the whole of their clothes as 
a shelter for one ie of their bodies, while the other side receives 
a thorough roasting from exposure to the fire; this plan also gives 
them the benefit of the warmth of their own bodies. The ther- 
mometer during the day had ranged from 20° to 25°, according 
to the elevation of the sun. 

The following day, at thirty miles, we again halted in the 
snow, when I made a horse-shoe fire, which I found had the 
effect I desired, of keeping every part of me alike warm, and I 
actually slept well without any other covering than my clothes 
thrown over me, whereas before I had only the consolation of 
knowing that if I was in a freezing state with one half of my body, 
the other was meanwhile roasting to make amends, 

(P. 206, 207.) 


The imperturbable serenity with which he appears to have en- 
countered the several disasters of his journey, is at once both 
ludicrous and astonishing. At Tosna in Russia, he was seized 
by ruffians, who dragged him by the collar into a forest, bound 
him to a tree, took from him his watch and money, leaving him at 
the same time “ almost as naked as he came into the world.” 
Upon this occasion he gravely observes: “ To pursue my route to 
Tzarko Selo would indeed be alike indecent and ridiculous, but 
being so, and there being no remedy, I made therefore ‘ forward’ 
the order of the day; having first with the remnant of my apparel 
rigged myself @ l’ Ecossoise, I resumed my route. I had still left 
me a blue jacket, a flannel waistcoat, and a spare one, which I 
tied round my waist in such a manner that it reached down to 
my knees: my empty knapsack was restored to its old place, and 
I trotted on even with a merry heart.” He adds, that wpon bein 
offered a change of raiment by his Excellency General Woronzoit 
(whose servants taking him probably for a lunatic had shut the 
door in his face), he declined it, considering his thin dress as 
« peculiarly becoming.” This gayety, whether the result of philo- 
sophy or constitution, never deserts him, even in the most uncom- 
fortable situations. Adventures which another traveller would 
have ordered his printer to emphaticate with italics and a note of 
admiration, he relates with a degree of simplicity and natveté ex- 
cessively amusing. Thus Bont, sacs quitted Pogost, he says,— 
« Being too jaded to proceed farther, I thought myself fortunate 
in being able to pass the night in acask! Arrived at Paulovo, &c.”’ 
At Barnaoule likewise: “ ‘The governor had at first taken me for 
a Rashcolnick (a Polish exile) from my long beard and longer 

olden locks; notwithstanding I wore at the same time a long 
swaddling gray nankeen coat, and a silken sash round my waist, 
but indeed so great a buck had I become of late that I hardly 
knew myself: Again too: “ In journeying along the river my 
horse twice fell under me upon his broadside, yet without injury 
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to me, as I used no stirrups, my feet hanging at liberty for the 
sake of kicking the horse’s side to keep me warm.” And a little 
after,—* Having well refreshed ourselves with the flesh of a bear 
and a horse, which had the day before fought each other to death, 
we departed, &c.” At forty miles, or three in the afternoon, we 
drank tea in a bush, &c.” 

The journey from the Frozen Ocean to Okotsk was, perhaps, 
the most perilous ever undertaken and performed by any Euro- 
pean traveller. Two thousand miles, stretching across lofty 
mountains of ice, large overflowed marshes, half frozen lakes, im- 
petuous rivers, and forests almost impervious, were measured b 
this undaunted sailor. He remained forty-five nights exposed to 
the snow, from the drifting of which it was often impossible to 
keep alive a fire,—and five days without food, the other seventy 
which it took to perform this journey being chiefly supported on 
horse-meat. In crossing the Okota ona raft of his own making, 
our author had to contend with difficulties sufficient to make a 
man of less stubborn intrepidity think it the easiest method of 
subduing them to lie down at once and die; but by a combination of 
prudence and temerity, which belongs perhaps to the character of 
a British seaman alone, he finally extricated himself,—only indeed 
to plunge into other adventures equally rash and hazardous. To 
crown his pedestrian errantry, he resolved to cross from Okotsk 
to California in America, for the purpose of exploring (alone and 
on foot) the desolate regions of that vast continent; and was only 
prevented from pursuing this, we must say, Quixotic scheme, by 
not finding a vessel which might carry him over. We are only 
surprised that he did not medion himself with a pair of Mr. Kent’s 
newly invented slippers for walking on water, and thus attempt 
to cross the Pacific Ocean without further ceremony. Truly the 
old Russian mineralogist at Nertchinsk who told him that ere 
long he expected to hear of his “arrival in the moon,” had 
chalked him out a track not a little prefigurative of what his 
friends seem to hint will be his ultimate destination. 

The Siberians, contrary to general opinion in England, would 
appear from Captain Cochrane’s Narrative to be a happy, and on 
the whole a moral people. The number of criminals is very 
small, though the policy of colonization induces the government 
to swell the number of exiles, by pronouncing a sentence of 
banishment for every slight misdemeanour. Of their progress 
towards civilization, wealth and power, he speaks in very san- 
guine terms. Their mines, he asserts, will shortly rival those 
of Peru in value; and the salubrity of their climate, internal 
resources, and increasing population and trade, will render 
them one of the most powerful nations on earth.—The Lancas- 
terian System, it seems, is in full play, as also the English Mis- 
sionary System, but with very drfferent success: education is 
spreading rapidly; whilst in the three years that they have been 
SEPTEMBER 1824,—no, 269. 27 
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zealously wate there, the Missionaries have failed to con- 
vert one individual. Hospitality is a distinguishing feature of 
the Russ and Siberian character; in travelling from Moscow to 
Irkutsk (a route of six thousand miles) our author’s expenses did 
not amount to a guinea. Extraordinary as it may appear, he 
found the natives of this ice-tound country less able to defv cold 
than he; while they were enveloped in furs, he wore nothing but 
a light dress of nankeen or leather. Their powers of enduring 
bodily fatigue are also by no means wonderful; we hear our author 
crying out in almost every second page, for a “ fresh Cossack” 
to accompany him. 

On the other hand, the Kamtchatdales are described as a most 
wretched, oppressed, demoralized, and vanishing race of creatures. 
Their numbers are now diminished to about four thousand, afflict- 
ed with an epidemic scrofula, the fruit of one immoral disease, 
(from which scarcely a single individual is free,) combined with 
their indolence, poverty, filth, and perpetual inebriety. 


ee 


For the Port Folio. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Brrore we proceed to notice the contents of the number of 
the North American for July 1824, we shall take the liberty to 
make a few remarks on the general character and spirit of this 
Journal. It cannot be denied that there are brought to its execu- 
tion considerable talent and research, that it contains much use- 
ful information, and that its general effect is valuable and credi- 
table to the country. Yet independently of uccasional faults in 
sentiment or style, the general defect of the work is, that it is 
too cold and scholastic. It smells too much of the lamp. The 
drawing is ordinarily correct, but there is a want of warmth and 
richness of colouring. If we take up the Edinburg or Quarterly, 
and it is impossible not to recur to works of which the North 
American is a palpable imitation, we are carried at once in medias 
res; we seem to be talking with scholars who are at the same time 
statesmen and men of business: the attention to language or style 
is subordinate in tle interest inspired by the subject. But in the 
North American we are too often oppressed with the labour of the 
writer, and seem to be listening to the lectures of a pedagogue, 
instead of the frank remark and earnest conversation of one who 
is versed in his subject and regardless of minor points of lan- 
guage. Let our writers correct this: let them be less timid of 
their opinions, and their language, less fastidious in words and syl- 
lables. Let them lay aside their heavy armour, and enter the 
field disencumbered of the load which now stiffens and oppresses 
them. In modern times, even the heavy armed corps have given 
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up the cumbrous armour of the age of kighthood, and manceuvre 
with infinitely more alacrity and effect. 

We shall now take a passing notice of the topics which are 
treated in the number for July 1824. 

The first is 4 Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. Part. 1. comprehending the Physiology of the 
Mind. By Thomas Browu, M. D. Professor of Mora! Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburg. This article exhibits a 
view of the new doctrines of Brown in a science which till 
lately was called metaphysics, but which is now, it seems, to be 
termed, the philosophy of the mind. Change its name as you 
will, it still remains open to the remark, (which the reviewer 
combats,) that it is a science of little practical use, and more fit 
for the schools than for common life. It is from this circum- 
stance that its unpopularity of late years has arisen. The re- 
viewer shows that he has studied Brown carefully, and presents a 
good analysis of his doctrines. But he has now and then lost 
himself in the bewildered mazes of his own science. As an in- 
stance we quote the following passage, from the review, as in our 
apprehension bordering near upon the mawkish and ridiculous. 
«It is no small thing to direct a man’s attention to himself: yet 
this is effected by the very sight of a book on the wind.” p. 2. A 
marvellous effect indeed! which, if true, would certainly induce 
every wise man to have some such book permanently on his 
mantle, or table, as the best memento for the study of the golden 
motto “ know thyself? Again. Is not some “ metaphysical aid” 
requisite to comprehend the following phrase? “ A spice of meta- 
physics in a man’s mind is a very good thing: in some writers a 
slight mixture of it has made many an author popular,” p. 10. 
In professed critics there can be no excuse for such blunders. 


Let such teach others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely who have written well, 


says Pope, and the advice holds good now as it did in the reign 
of queen Anne. 

Art. If. Ruins of Paestum, Athens, and other poems. These 
are the productions of an American poet, and should have re- 
ceived an earlier attention. The first of these poems was pub- 
lished as early as 1822. Why are so much labour and time 
often devoted to foreign books, and the works of Americans suf- 
fered to pass neglected for years? We think the reviewer might 
have judiciously employed more of his space in selections from 
these poems. The slight extracts from them which he presents, 
are not sufficient to give an idea of their merits. 

Art. If. Letters from Paris, on the causes and consequences 
of the French Revolution. By William C. Somerville. There 
is a good deal of valuable information and sensible remark in 
this article; with some passages which are liable to animadver- 
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sion. How does the following passage comport with history and 
truth? « While now,” (about the year 1780) “ the government of 
England had served for two centuries as a monument of the tran- 
quillity and glory which are secured by free institutions,” p. 50. 
Admitting the position that the institutions of England can now 
be considered as free where neither the monarch nor the nobility 
is chosen by the people or any portion of them, nor is the supreme 
authority amenable for any abuse of power;—what pretensions had 
the government of England to this character in the year 1580, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, or for a long period after? An English 
writer, who had no leaning against the Stuarts, tells us that “ the 
increase of the power of the star chamber, and the erection of the 
high commission court in matters ecclesiastical, were the work of 
her reign. She also kept her parliaments at a very awful dis- 
tance; and in many particulars she, at times, would carry the pre- 
rogative as high as her most arbitrary predecessors.” How very 
remote the acts of her “ arbitrary predecessors” were from any 
similitude to free institutions, need hardly be stated. 


To savage laws and savage beasts a prey, 

And kings, more furious and severe than they; 

Who claim’d the skies, dispeopled air and floods, 

The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods. 

What could be free when lawless beasts obey’d? 

And e’en the elements a fyrant sway’d. 

What wonder then a beast or subject slain, 

Were equal crimes in a despotic reign, &c. 

Pope’s Windsor Forest. 
It might further be remarked that this passage of the Review 
is not correct in another sense. The age of Elizabeth which 
endured till 1603, though an age of glory, was far from being 
entitled to the character of “ tranquillity.” Fierce and formid- 
able wars raged during almost the whole of it. If the succeeding 
epochs are examined they equally disprove the assertion. On 
any subject, but most especially one of so much importance to 
the welfare of mankind as that of government, it is inexcusable 
thus to confuse the lights of historical truth. 
Art. IV. Foccacio’s Decameron. This article is headed by the 

title of an Italian edition of Boccacio’s Decameron, printed at 


Milan mm 1805. It is a pleasing view of the life and writings of 
this author, with some notices of Petrarch, and other revivers of 


classic literature in the 14th century. Some of the remarks are 
rather superficial, but we shall not stop to notice them. It is one 
of those closet concoctions to which we have already adverted, 
and might well have been spared in an American Review, since 
every thing relating to the subject can so easily be found by a re- 
ference to one of the standard works on Italian literature. 

Art. V. The Natural History of the Bible; or description of 
the Quadrupeds, Birds, &c. mentioned in the scriptures. By 
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Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. D.1820. <A plain and concise view 
of the contents of this volume. If a book is worth reviewing how- 
ever, we do not see why a specimen of it should not be given. 
The reviewer may take the main discourse to himself, but it 
would have been gratifying to have seen a little of Dr. Harris too. 

Art. VI. Faux’s Memorable Days in America. Another of the 
English book-making travellers, whose vanity, egotism, and false- 
hood, are here amply exposed, and properly chastised. The 
report upon the Quarterly is also in many instances well managed, 
and upon the whole this article does credit to the Review and 
merits the perusal of Americans. Yet there is in it a short 
passage which appears to us unfounded. Speaking of Gibbon’s 
« Decline and Fall,” the reviewer says it “ grew out of the idea 
of accounting for the origin and progress of christianity by mere 
human means,” &c. p. 117. This is the first time we have heard 
such a cause assigned for Gibbon’s great undertaking, and we 
doubt it. In the interesting life of Gibbon, written by himself, 
he mentions the occasion when the idea of composing his history 
occurred to him, and if we remember right, it was whilst he was 
contemplating the ruins of Rome. We rather think the work 
had a different origin from the one assigned, and, that the idea 
of accounting for the origin and progress of christianity by mere 
human means, was an incident, that resulted from the period of 
time of which he treated. 

Art. VII. Watterston’s Course of Study. Well, written, but 
rather fanciful in some respects. ‘The writer undertakes to enu- 
merate the peculiar reasons why classical learning should be cul- 
tivated in the United States, and mentions as one reason, that 
several nations in Europe have remaining among them monuments 
of architecture and sculpture, which serve as “ visible witnesses” 
of the character of Greece and Rome in their best days, while in 
this country, we possess none of their works of embellishment. 
The existence of a few statues, or ruins of public buildings, or 
even whole cities exhumated like Pompeii from the ashes of 
centuries, could go but a little way to supply to Europe the 
knowledge of the character, or greatness of the ancients, if their 
books were suffered to perish. ‘To be sure these relics, in a few 
of the countries of Europe, might convince the spectator that 
there have existed such minds as those of Phidias and Praxitiles: 
but what notion does a decayed temple, or the wreck of a Roman 
bridge, or an Apollo Belvedere, give us of a Homer, a Cicero, or 
a Tacitus? Who on contemplating the ruins of Palmyra has been 
able to fancy the existence and productions of a Lenginus, from 
a view of these splendid remains? Such flights might do for 
poetry, or holyday declamations, but they should be struck from 
the pages of a sedate and manly review. We are glad however, 
to have the testimony of the North American Review in favour 
of classical learning, though it be feebly uttered. This branch of 
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education is too much undervalued in our country; and the name 
of the late Dr. Rush is frequently cited as an authority against 
its utility. We remember the argument which he published on 
this subject, and are willing to concede that it is written with 
some plausibility. But it ought to be known that the writer failed 
to convince himself; at least we are entitled to draw such an in- 
ference from the fact that he pursued an opposite course in the 
economy of his own family. 

Art. VIII. 4 general description of Nova Scotia, illustrated 
by a new and correct map. Useful and unpreteading. 

Art. IX. Wheaton’s edition of Selwyn’s Nisi Prius. Mr. Whea- 
ton deserves well of his profession for his talents and industry, and 
obtains, it is believed deservedly, the honourable mention of the 
Review. But is it not rather hyper-approbatory to say of him, 
that he “ would have performed an acceptable service to the pro- 
fession if he had merely presented a new edition of Selwyn, with 
the corrections and improvements of the last London edition?” 
This task we believe is not beyond the powers of any ordinary 
printer, and surely could be conside: ed as no “ acceptable service” 
from a gentleman of learning and eminence in the profession. 

Art. X. This view of the former state of the Spanish colonies, 
contains much information, which we have read with interest and 
pleasure. We find nothing to censure but much to praise in the 
industry and talent displayed by the critic. 

Art. XI. The Wilderness, or Braddock’s Times. The Spectre 
of the Forest, or Annals of the Housatonic. By Dr. M‘Henry. 
These vapid and puerile novels are among a host of imitations to 
which the brilliant success of the author of “ the Spy” has given 
rise. ‘To hold them up to ridicule is no difficult task, and this 
writer succeeds in the sport completely. Our only doubt is whe- 
ther the game is not too small for the notice of the North 
American. Perhaps it may be necessary to stoop to the punish- 
ment of such outrazes against common sense and the national 
literature, lest we should be suspected of being accomplices in 
them. 

There is a circumstance connected with this Article which is 
not unworthy of being recorded. The author of the novels, here 
reviewed, is the editor of an American Magazine, published in 
this city. ‘The Number for August, of that publication, contains 
an essay on Modern Criticism, in which the conductors of Jour- 
nals in this country,—the recently adopted home of the editor,— 
are characterised, with a few exceptions, as too stupid to perceive 
merit in the candidates for literary fame, or too malignant to ac- 
knowledge it. Among these exceptions, the North American 
is mentioned and extolled for its fairness and utility. Unfortu- 
nately for the future renown of the Keview, the Number now 
under consideration arrived in Philadelphia betore the Magazine 
was published, and furnished our novelist, in his XIth article, with 
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what he considered sufficient grounds for withdrawing the meed 
which he had so generously awarded in his “leading essay.” 
Forthwith he indited another, ingenuously declaring that “ when 
he committed that compliment to paper, he was far from expect- 
ing that he should so soon have occasion to change the opinion 
which dictated it.” He then proceeds to dwell upon the “ de- 
cisive and melancholy proof,” afforded by this criticism on his 
works, that the North American “is no longer that honest, im- 
artial and able journal,” &c. An “ excellent and intelligent 
inhabitant of this city,” is next invested with “a becoming 
scorn and indignation,” and arrayed in the guise of a corres- 
pondent, to vindicate the numerous “ excellencies” of the novels, 
and attest their wide-spreading popularity, not only in this coun- 
try but in London. This intrepid champion forgot that the amuse- 
ment of baiting an author, has been recognized as lawful in all 
ages, and that the unlucky wight who resists will excite neither 
sympathy nor compassion. ‘The critics most assuredly, will 
Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 


Till candles, and star-light, and moon-shine be out. Shakspere. 


Art. XII. Debate on the Tariff Bill. We like this article, not 
or account of its sentiments, for we are far from being convinced 
by them, but because it takes up something that immediately con- 
cerns us- There is more of reflection and argument, and less of 
that laborious collocation of words of which we have complained 
in the outset. A single dissertation like this, on a subject in 
which we are all concerned, is worth a whole folio of compilation 
on Italian writers of the fourteenth century, who are now almost 
forgotten and have long been deservedly neglected. Admitting 
that the doctrines asserted in an essay on a subject of immediate 
interest be erroneous, they stimulate inquiry, and inquiry gives 
rise to collision, which, in turn, produces truth. 





THE JEWS. 


The following observations respecting that extraordinary people, are ex- 
tracted from the introduction to a work, written by the celebrated Jew 
King, of usurious notoriety, intitled, Dissertations on the Prophecies. 


The verification of the prophecies has convinced those who have 
considered them of the divine origin of the Jewish religion; and 
many men of note have become converts to its creed. ‘There are 
frequent recent instances of such conversions, but in ancient 
times they were much more numerous; proselytes in other reli- 
gions may have interested motives for their apostacy, but, in a re- 
ligion so precise and austere, there is little sensual attraction. It 
must be pure faith, and a conviction of its truth, that induces a 
conversion to the Jewish religion; it is difficult to observe its te- 
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nets; it has many ceremonials, and requires constant devotion; so 
many worldly sacrifices must be made by its votaries, that would 
rather deter than invite proselytes; they are oppressed by all na- 
tions, but their suffering is the remainder of the punishment of 
their captivity, and a confirmation of the prediction; what has al- 
ready happened is a pledge for the further accomplishment of the 
prophecies. 
¥ * ¥ * 

The Jews cannot intermarry with people of a different religion, 
they cannot eat of their viands, and therefore they don’t incorpo- 
rate with them; but this separation renders them hated by ne st 
nations; they attribute to an unsocial, unfriendly disposition, what 
is ascribable to the injunction of their laws; they reject honours 
that would interfere with their religion and offices, and occupa- 
tions incompatible with it; unwilling to emerge from the state to 
which their religion binds them, regardless of honours, of which 
other nations are solicitous, their forbearance has been mistaken 
for exclusion, and increased their enemies’ contempt; their com- 
mencement was under a theocracy, and they would forfeit their 
existence rather than relinquish the divine government. 

* * * * * 

Though they are the primitive lords of the earth, though the 
have been dispossessed of their territory, their titles abolished, 
their property despoiled, and their dignity sullied, and they have 
no mode of subsistence but commerce, their genius, which is the 
sole resource left them, abundantly evinces in superior would 
be its operation in a better sphere of action. The contempt and 
abhorrence borne them is an incitement to the wrongs that are 
done them; the edicts against them are implications of impunity 
to their oppressors, and are disgraceful records of the injustice 
and intolerancy of the country where they were exercised; they 
have no protection but in their caution, they traffic with timidity 
and wariness, their fears rouse their acuteness, and their acute- 
ness and suspicions augment the hatred; they are enjoined by their 
law to love their neighbours, but they have every neighbour’s en- 
mity to encounter, which neither mildness can mollify, nor sub- 
tlety elude; it must be a faith supported by supernatural firmness 
that can endure the utmost worldly evils that can be inflicted, 
rather than relinquish tenets that incur such vengeance. 

A nation so distinct from any other, a people so separate and 
isolated always have excited hatred. In the time of Honorius 
and Theodosius, Roman emperors, the christians massacred the 
Jews in their synagogues; and when the prefect of the city came 
to quiet the tumult, the furious monks called him an idolator, 
heathen, and unbeliever, and stoned him for his humane interpo- 
sition; they threatened death to all those who favoured the Jews 
or pleaded for toleration. 
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Hypatia, daughter of Theon the philosopher, a lady of prodi- 
gious talents, great meekness and chastity, being suspected of dis- 
countenancing these disgraceful outrages, was assailed by a mob 
(headed by one Peter a lecturer,) was seized and dragged out of 
the carriage, was led to a church, and in that sanctuary the prett 
unhappy maiden was stripped, her beauteous body barbarously 
mangled and burnt to ashes. 

* * x * * 

Bishop Newton has justly said, that the preservation of the 
Jews through so many ages, and the total destruction of their 
enemies, are wonderful events, and are made still more wonder- 
ful by being signified before-hand by the spirit of prophecy, as is 
particularly denoted in the prophet Jeremiah; ‘ Fear not thou, O 
Jacob, my servant, saith the Lorp, for I am with thee; for I will 
make a full end of all the nations whither I have driven thee, but 
I will not make an end of thee.” The preservation of the Jews is 
a signal, and illustrious act of Divine Provipence; they are dis- 
persed among all natiens, and not confounded with them; the 
drops of rain that fall, and the great rivers which flow into the 
ocean, are mingled and lost in that great and immense body of 
water; and such would have been the fate of the Jews in the or- 
dinary course of nature; they would have been mingled and lost 
in the common mass of mankind, but they flow in all parts, blend 
with all nations, and yet are religiously and we separate from 
all; they still remain in their faith a distinct people; they are un- 
able to live conformable to their laws; they nowhere elect their 
own magistrates, nowhere exercise the whole of their religion; in- 
tolerance restrains them; they are checked, bruised, and con- 
temned, yet they are wonderfully saved; they bound from oppres- 
sion, and like their ancetors, Moses in the bull-rushes, or Daniel 
in the lion’s den, human power is frustrated, and there is no de- 
stroying whom Gop chooses to preserve. 

Their solemn feasts and sacrifices are limited to one certain 
place, and that has been for many ages in the pessession of stran- 
gers and aliens, who do not permit them to resume their station; 
though so dispersed they continue separate; the northern nations 
have come in swarms into the more southern parts of Europe; but 
where are they now to be discerned and distinvuished? ‘The 
Gauls went forth in great bodies to seek their fortunes in foreign 
parts, but what footsteps or traces of them are remaining any- 
where? In France, who can discriminate the race of the ancient 
Gauls, from the divers other people who have settled there? In 
Spain, who can separate Spaniards, Goths and Moors, who alter- 
nately conquered it? In England, who can ascertain which are 
original Britons, or Danes, or Saxous, or Romans, or Normans? 
The most ancient and honourable pedigrees can only be traced 
to a certain period, and beyond that there is nothing but conjec- 


ture and uncertainty, obscurity and ignorance: but the Jews go 
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beyond all other nations, they can deduce their genealogy from 
the beginning of the world; after the destruction of their archives 
and records they cannot discriminate particular families, but they 
know they sprang from their patriarch and prince Abraham; yet 
the contempt and persecution they every where encounter, one 
would imagine, would make them incorporate with other nations, 
and deny their original; but they profess it, glory in it, persist in 
it, and prefer it to life. After so many massacres, how could re | 
be so numerous and continue separate, but by that Power whic 
they acknowledge, and of which nothing can deter their adora- 
tion, or discourage their confidence 

ProvipEeNcE is equally demonstrated in vengeance on their 
enemies; the Egyptians held them in bondage many years, and 
were destroyed in an extraordinary manner; the Assyrians car- 
ried away captive ten tribes, and afterwards the Babylonians car- 
ried away the remaining two tribes, of Judah and Benjamin; and 
the Romans frequently massacred or banished them from their 
dominions; but where are now these potent monarchs that op- 
pressed Gop’s people? The Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylo- 
nians, were overthrown by the Persians, and the Persians re- 
stored the Jews; the Syro-Macedonians were destroyed by the 
Romans, and the Roman empire was dissolved by the northern 
nations; yet the Jews are extremely numerous, adhere as firmly 
as ever to their religion, and are still distinct. 

* * : * * * 

Moses’s order for observing the Sabbatical year was a striking 
proof of the divine mission, for if he had not known by preterna- 
tural communication that the sixth year would produce sufficient 
for three years, the ordinance would have starved his community. 

* * * * *K 

A religion essentially different from all others has excited the 
jealousy and hatred of all nations, and all nations are inimical to 
the Jews; the books which are extant are inoffensive, they are not 
strictures on other religions, they are not lures to attract converts, 
they are chiefly explanations of their tenets and rites, yet the ab- 
horrence of their adversaries is not abated; even in the country 
where liberty is so much vaunted, laws exist against them which 
are a stigma to its jurisprudence, and a satire on its pretended 
philosophy. 

* ® * ‘ * 

It is a wonderful instance of the immutability of the Mosaic 
law, that the dispersion of the Jews over all the earth has not ef- 
fected a change of it; the Israelites of Rome, of England, Germa- 
ny, Turkey, Persia, &c. have incessantly professed the same law, 


no schism has made question of the ten commandments. 


It seems difficult to ascertain the infallible sign of a miracle, 
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for all the operations of nature are wonderful, and would be 
deemed miraculous if they were uncommon. 
x . * * * 

Whena nersegpes °~ is announced, and it happens, the predic- 
tion is prophetic: extraordinary deviations from nature’s course 
were called in aid of the prophet’s prediction, aud the prediction 
was verified; the prophet veicted events 3,000 years before their 
accomplishment, in the wide globe extensive to the remotest parts; 
in all regions and amidst all nations, dispersed and scattered Jews 
are every where found; quiet, humble, and scarcely respected 
among nations; this faithful people are fixed in the unshaken ex- 
ercise of their religion; persecution has not exterminated them, 
nor deterred them from the observance of the laws for which they 
suffer; the tyrants who oppress them without a consciousness of 
it, are fulfilling the prophecy; replete with crime, they are instru- 
ments of divine vengeance, and will perish after its execution; 
the fidelity of repentant Jews will be requited, and their promised 
restoration be infallibly effected. 

# * * te 2K 

The divine decree that the law given to the children of Israel 
should stand for ever, is infallible; not a tittle of the Bible is va- 
ried, every sublunary production is subject to change and vicissi- 
tude, this supernatural ordinance maintains its pre-eminence. 
The Jews of Asia, Europe, or India, wherever this wandering na- 
tion has been driven, the same identical law is professed. The 
Scripture is eternal and unchangeable, and the people uniform 
and inflexible; some missionary Jesuits penetrated into China, 
and there to their amazement they discovered a vast congregation 
of Jews, they were ignorant of Europe, or of the existence of Eu- 
ropean Jews; the Jesuits obtained a copy of their five books of 
Moses, they brought it to Europe, and found it a correct copy of 
the five books in use at the Synagogues. 

Many nations meditated their total destruction, they have 
waded through their own blood to every region of the globe: op- 
pressed, defenceless, and degraded; no country to shelter them; 
no potentates to protect them; no encouragement or comfort but 
an unbroken mind, that is sustained by him in whom they believe, 
and their firm reliance on a future deliverance from this deplora- 
ble state. ‘ And yet for all that, when they be in the land of their 
enemies, [ will not cast them away, nor will I abhor them to de- 
stroy them utterly, and to break my covenant with them, for lam 
the Lorp their Gop:’ and Jeremiah said, ‘ For I am with thee, 
saith the Lorn, to save thee; though I make a full end of all na- 
tions whither I have scattered thee, yet I will not make an end of 
thee, but will correct thee.’ 

* * * x ~ 

And thou shalt be an astonishment, a proverb and a by-word, 

amongst all nations whither the Lorp shall lead thee.” Their 
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character is proverbial, all nations have designated them, they are 
reproached and vilified wherever they inhabit; the bard who has 
amazed and fascinated his readers, did not disdain to sully his 
pen in the general calumny; to increase the overwhelming odium, 
and gratify a popular prejudice, he transposed characters; and to 
please a fanatic rabble made his inhuman usurer a Jew; the ort- 
ginal tale on which he founded his dramatic composition had 
made him a christian thirsting for the Hebrew’s blood; but Shaks- 
peare, the flatterer and parasite of Elizabeth, was again the para- 
site to the people. He had idolized the Tudors, the ancestors of 
his queen, and he embittered his keen pen in strengthened gall 
to swell the enmity against a depressed people; the flashes of his 
lightning mind, his irresistible censure and impetuous eloquence 
corroborated an insuperable prediction; his exuberant genius knew 
no restraint, a spirit that had explored all the labyrinthian wind- 
ings of human nature, had neglected the cultivation of another 
knowledge, or he would have hesitated at assuming a malignant 
office that incurred so fatal a penalty. 
* * * ” * 

Their numbers excite no courage, their riches no enterprise; 
whatever is their increase of population, whatever their political 
influence, or physical strength, it incites no movement. If Jeru- 
salem was depopulated, and all the potentates of the earth invit- 
ing them to repossess the territories of their ancestors, they would 
reject the solicitation; the object of their ardent prayers, the sum- 
mit of their fondest hopes will be ungratified, till a signal from 
Heaven convinces them, that the period of their redemption is ar- 
rived; no human suggestion can stimulate them, a divine impulse 
must rouse them; they were possessed of Jerusalem by miracle, 
and they wait another miracle for their restoration.” 


— + = 
For the Port Folio. 
CORPORATE RIGHTS. 


Defence of the Orleans Navigation Company before the Supreme Court, 
in the suit instituted against them by Scire Facias, pursuant to a resolution 
of the Legislature of the state of Louisiana. By James Workman of coun- 
sel for the defendants, with the opinion of the Court annexed. New Or- 
leans, 1822. 

In the present extension ef corporations through the different 
parts of the United States, for the improvement of interior navi- 
nies by means of canals, to which the bold and magnificent un- 
dertakings in New York, Pennsylvania, and other states have led, 
whatever concerns the interest of these institutions, possesses im- 
portance in the eyes of the public. What are the powers of the 
Legislature in establishing these corporations, how far they are 


affected by any constitutional provisions, when the judiciary are au- , 
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thorised to declare them void or their privileges forfeited, to what 
extent they are congenial with or opposed to the spirit of our re- 
publican institutions; are all subjects in which large numbers feel 
Pas concern, and are all touched upon in the pamphlet now be: 
ore us. 

In 1805, the Governor and Council of the territory of Orleans, 
exercising the legislative power therein, granted a pdr to the 
Orleans Navigation Company for rendering navigable the Bayou 
St. John and the canal of Carondelet leading from Lake Ponchar- 
train towards the city of New Orleans. In the prosecution of this 
undertaking the company expended the sum of 375,000 dollars, 
and a passage which before the organization of the company as it is 
stated, was hardly navigable for vessels of 20 tons was rendered 
completely practicable for large vessels of 150 tons. In the words 
of the counsel, the company “ removed all the bars and sandbanks, 
and cleared away all the obstructions to the navigation of the bay- 
ou St, John, dug a noble canal in the place of the almost dry 
ditch, miscalled the canal Carondelet, scooped the deep and spa- 


cious basin now crowded with the large well-freighted vessels of 


various nations; and added at least 50 per cent. on an average to 
the value of a large portion of the real property of the city. In 
this they expended the whole capital of 200,000 dollars and all 
the tolls received for several years. And finally they demanded 
somewhat more than half the tolls which the law allowed them 
to take.” 

In this state of things the legislature of Louisiana, influenced 


peheus by reasons which do not appear in this pamphlet, passed 
the following resolutions: 


1. ‘“* Whereas, doubts are entertained of the constitutional validity and 
obligation of a certain charter granted by the governor and council, to the 
Orleans Navigation Company, by an act, bearing date the 3d day of July, 
1805; 

2. ‘“* And whereas, numerous complaints of repeated violations of said 
charter, by said company, have, from time to time, been made by the 
good people of Louisiana, and others navigating the waters of Lake Pon- 
chartrain ; 

3. ‘** And whereas, highly favoured monopolies and exclusive privileges 
are, in their nature, adverse to and incompatible with the genius and spi- 
rit of a free people; tending, manifestly, in their oppressive operations, to 
the alienation of the affections of the citizens for their government; and 
whereas, it is expedient, and at all times desirable, that the people should 
distinctly understand their rights, as well as the nature and interest of cor- 
porate institutions, existing under the colour of legal authority.” 


And then, the legislature proceed to authorise and require the 
attorney-general to issue out a scire facias, to ascertain the points 
stated at the opening of this argument. 


‘First; the constitutional validity of the charter of the Orleans Naviga- 
tion Company ; and secondly, whether the same, if constitutional, be not 
forfeited by reason of the nonfeasance and malfeasance, the illegal and op- 
pressive actings and doings of the said company.” 
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In May, 1822, the Supreme Court gave judgment in favour of 
the defendants. 

On the part of the state some positions were taken which are in- 
deed of an extraordinary character; but too palpably unfounded 
to call for much observation from the court, or to demand much 
reply from the counsel for the defendants. Mr. Preston, for in- 
stance, insisted first, That congress have no power to govern the 
territories of the United States and their acts for the government 
thereof are null. Second, That evenif they had that power, they 
could not delegate it to the governor and legislative council of the 
territory of Orleans, from whom the charter was derived. 

It was further contended for the state, that 


‘* If the governor and legislative council of the territory of Orleans were 
constitutionally established, they were restrained in the exercise of their 
legislative powers, to rightful subjects of legislation: and that, in granting 
the charter now attacked, they transcended those limits, and did not acf 
on a rightful subject of legislation.” 


To this Mr. Workman answers in the following satisfactory lan- 
guage: 


if, to improve the inland navigation of a country, be not a rightful sub- 
ect of legislation, I know not what is one. 1 think it is among the fittest 
subjects upon which legislative wisdom and power can be employed. 

Of all laws, the most important, perhaps, are those which secure the 
lives, the persons, the reputation, the civil and religous liberties, and the 
political power of the citizen; for those laws form the best foundation of his 
independence, and dignity, and enjoyments, as a moral being. Inthe 
second degree, I should place those laws which increase his intellectual 
pleasures, and promote his intellectual improvement; those laws which en- 
courage literature and the liberal arts and sciences; those which favour 
the establishment of schools and colleges, libraries, theatres, and philoso- 
phical societies. The next in excellence, are the laws which administer 
to the physical wants and cornforts of the people; those laws which advance 
agriculture or manufactures, or give life to commerce; those which pro- 
vide for the formation of roads, bridges, canals, or any other means of inter- 
nal improvement. 

The law before you, belongs, in relation to its final objects, to the last 
class; but the means it contemplates for obtaining them, have such a con- 
nection with science, as entitle it to a higher rank. The art of inland 
navigation is, in fact, one of those by which free and enlightened nations 
are more particularly distinguished from those which are enslaved, or bar- 
barous, or imperfectly civilized. What art more useful, more noble, more 
entitled to legislative encouragement, than that which enables man to drain 
the marsh, to fertilize the desert, to command the rocks to disappear and 
the mountains to open, to facilitate the commercial intercourse and mul- 
tiply the means of subsistence and comfort of a whole community? The 
legislature of this territory were invited, by the state of the country itself, 
to the subject of inland navigation. Nature has done so much for us, in 
intersecting our almost level soil, with innumerable rivers and bayous, that 
we can easily improve her bounty. We have no rocks to blast, no moun- 
tains to perforate, no expensive locks to erect; we have only to clear away, 
deepen, extend, and unite the channels of water communication already 
‘0 abundantly provided for our convenience.” —-P. 36—38. 
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it was also insisted that the bayou St. John was public proper- 
ty, free and common as a public high-way for the use of all the peo- 
ple of the United States: but the charter had violated this public 
right. By the ordinance for the government of the North Western 
territory it was declared “that the navigable waters leading into 
the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence shall be common highways 
and for ever free as well to the inhabitants of the said territory as 
to the citizens of the United States and without any tax, impost, 
or duty therefor. So by an actof 3d March, 1811, all navigable rivers 
and waters in the territories of Orleans and Louisiana shall be and 
remain forever public highways. And, by the acts of congress, to 
enable the people of the territory of Orleans to form a constitution, 
&c. and for admitting the state of Louisiana into the union, it 
shall be taken as a condition upon which Louisiana is incorporat- 
ed into the union, that the river Mississippi and waters leading 
into the same, and also the. Gulf of Mexico shall be common high- 
ways and for ever free, &c. without any tax, duty, impost, or toll 
therefor, imposed by the state. In answer to this argument Mr. 
Workman observes, 


‘¢ Nothing more is intended than to declare, explicitly, that the waters 
in question shall be public highways, and not private ways, for the use of 
any particular person or persons exclusively. This is clearly proved by lim- 
iting the exclusion of all taxes, duties, imposts or tolls, to those which 
might be imposed by the said state. Never could it have been the inten- 
tion of congress to prevent the new states from clearing, improving, and 
extending any of the navigable, or partly navigable waters, which God 
had given them, or from forming new channels of navigation: nor to pro- 
hibit them for ever from effecting those purposes by the most reasonable, 
the most effectual, and the most usual means; that is, by the agency of joint 
stock corporations, to be indemnified by tolls, paid by those who should 
profit by their labours. The grand object of the ordinance. and of all the 
laws in question, was to provide for the establishment of states, and per- 
manent governments therein; and for their admission toa share in the fede- 
ral councils, on an equal footing with the original states, at as early a period 
as might be consistent with the general interest—See the last paragraph of 
the 3d section of the Ordinance. 1. Martin’s Dig. 192. Could congress 
then have contemplated to deprive these new states of a means of internal 
improvement, prosperity and opulence, employed by every one of the old 
states, whose local situation and other circumstances, allowed them to avail 
themselves of its advantages ? Congress never entertained such an invidious 
and illiberal disposition. We shall presently show, with respect to our own 
particular company that they have not only recognised, consented to, and 
approved of our charter, but have afforded us their generous aid in further- 
ance of our operations. 

The bayou St. John, alienated! The bayou St. John not apublic highway! 
Not free and open to all the citizens! Every one who will use his eyes, 
may be convinced of the contrary. That bayou, which, before the estab- 
lishment of the Orleans Navigation Company, was an unsafe, obstructed. 
miserable channel, is now a great public highway for the vessels of all na- 
tions; and we have made itso. That bayou whick was formerly shut up 
and occluded by bars, and sand-banks, and innumerable other embarras¢- 
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ments, we have opened and made free; really free for the use of al] who 
choose to navigate its waters. Where one vessel could navigate it here- 
tofore, a hundred, a thousand vessels may navigate it now. Itis as free 
as it was possible for art to make it.—The navigation of that stream, of 
almost vital importance to our now populous city, can no longer be mo- 
nopolized by the lime-boats and pirogues which formerly managed, though 
not without great risk and labour, to force their way through its shallow, 
encumbered channels. And this may be the real cause of the outcry set 
up by certain persons against our enterprizing, public-spirited institution. 
They find that their wretched craft cannot maintain any competition with 
the fine, large, well-rigged, well-manned vessels, which we have enabled 
to sail from the lakes into the heart of the city. They cannot bear to be- 
hold the bayou ‘ ploughed by bolder prows than theirs;” and they know, 
that if our company were destroyed, the navigation of that stream would 
soon be deteriorated to its pristine state, when they might again possess 
the same monopoly of it which they enjoyed in the good old times. 

The learned counsel’s notion of a public highway, free to all the world, 
is like that of acertain worthy Hibernian, concerning a free port. On arriv- 
ing with his ship at New York which, he wasassured, was, like all the ports 
of the U. States, a free port, he was utterly astonished to find that he was 
obliged to pay a tonnage duty on his vessel, impost duties on his goods, 
and wharfage besides for the liberty of landing them on the quay. After 
all this, he was not so much surprised when he went to the Fly-market, 
which he heard was a public market, free and open to every one, to learn 
that he could obtain nothing there without paying for it.’”—p. 47—50. 


‘< It is further maintained,” (says Mr. W.) “ that the toll granted by the 
9th section of our charter, is in violation of that article of the constitution of 
the United States, which declares, that the ‘‘ congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several states ;” 
and of that article, which provides, that “all duties, imposts and excises, 
shall be uniform throughout the United States ;” and of that article also, 
which ordains, that ‘‘ no preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue, to the ports of one state over those of another; nor 
shall vessels bound to or from one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another.’ But itis clear, at the first view, that the provisions 
and restrictions of those clauses, are applicable, exclusively, to the exercise 
of the legislative powers conferred on congress. It never before was con- 
tended or supposed that any of those clauses could be so construed as to 
restrain a state from authorising toll canals, or any similar establishment, 
for the bona fide purpose of improving its agriculture or commerce. 

‘« There is yet one more objection to the constitutional validity of the 
9th section of our charter. It is alleged that the impesition of the ton- 
nage duty, as it is called, which that section allows us to demand, is in vio- 
lation of the provisionof the 10th section of the Ist article of the federal con- 
stitution; that “* no state shall, without the consent of congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage ;”’ and it is asserted, that our charter has never received the 
consent of congress. 

‘“‘ To investigate this objection thoroughly, let us first inquire, whether 
the tollin question is really such a tonnage duty as the constitution con- 
templates? A duty is a tax or impost raised by a state for the use of its gov- 
ernment. A toll, on the contrary, signifies a payment, in towns, markets 
and fairs, for goods and cattle bought and sold. It is a reasonable suim of mo- 
ney due to the owner of the fair or market, upon the sale of things tollable 
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within the same, 2 Inst. 220, Tolls were granted to the corporation of 
the city of Carlisle, for all commercial goods passing in and out of the ci- 
ty, on horses, or in carts or wagons, 5 East’s Rep. 2. ‘Tolls may be claim- 
ed by grant or prescription, by a town, for such a number of beasts, or for 
every beast that goeth through their town; or over a bridge or ferry main- 
tained at their cost; which is reasonable, though it be for passing through 
the king’s highway, where every man may lawfully go, as it is for the ease 
of travellers that go that way. TZ'erms de Ley, 561—562. This toll must 
be for a reasonable cause, which must be shown, viz. that they are to re- 
pair or maintain a causeway, or a bridge, orsuch like. Cro. Eliz. 711. 
Of this last kind is the toll in question. It is granted to us for the just and 
reasonable cause of improving and maintaining the navigation of certain 
waters. It is allowed as an indemnity, or, if you please, as a remuneration 
for monies laid out and services performed.— Again, the constitution says, 
** no state shall, without the consent of congress, lay any duty of tonnage.”’ 
But our toll is not laid by any state, but by acorporation, authorised by a 
state legislature, or which amounts to the same, by a legislature having 
for that purpose, the power of a state legislature. It is, in fact, authorised 
by the state, inasmuch as our state constitution provides, that * all laws 
now in force, in this territory, not inconsistent with this constitution, shall 
continue and remain in full effect unttl repealed by the legislature. — 
Schedule, sec. 4. In this case, no tax or duty, of any kind, is positively es- 
tablished by law, although a toll is permitted, eventually, to be established 
by our charter. The toll emanates from a corporate power. The cor- 
poration may authorise or not authorise it, and may select the purposes to 
which the proceeds are to be applied. This corporation is a being intend- 
ed for local objects only: all its capacities were limited to the improvement 
of the inland navigation of our territory. Its ordinance, imposing a toll, is 
a bye-law, and not astate law. This distinction between a public law, 
authorising a corporation to raise money, in a particular manner, and the 
bye-law by which the corporation exercises the authority thus given to it, 
was taken and sustained in the remarkable case of Cohens vs. the state of 
Virginia, 6 Wheat. Rep. 445.”"—p. 52—355. 
The following pleasant retort deserves preservation. 


‘‘ The counsel, towards the conclusion of his speech, was kind enough, 
in a gracious, relenting mood, to say: ‘‘ We are not claiming the vested 
property of the company. Let them keep and use that in the exercise of 
their constitutional powers. Weare contesting their right to demand 
property, or which is the same thing, money from us.”” Many thanks to 
the learned gentleman, for the intended favour!—He only means to take 
from us our tolls, our revenues, the only interest or return we can ever 
have, or expect to have, for our money, and then he will leave untouched 
our property; our capital, which is already laid out and expended for the 
public benefit, and gone forever! His beneficent intention, in this re- 
spect, reminds me of the goodly project of a certain Scotch economist, for 
expunging the national debt of Great Britain. Feeling, or pretending to 
feel, some qualms of conscience at a scheme of public robbery so exten- 
sive, ruinous and attrocious, this scrupulous enemy of exclusive rights and 
privileges, proposed that nothing but the interest of the debt should be 
abolished, and that the national creditors should be left at fu’ leeberty to 
take a’ their vest’d capitol—whare’er they cou’d find it.—p. 68—69. 


Our limits do not permit further extracts from the argument of 
Mr. Workinan, though the whole of it deserves perusal, as well for 
SEPTEMBER, 1824.—wNo. 269. 29 
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the chasteness of its style as for the solidity of its legal positions. 
The points discussed are not of common occurrence, and are inter- 
esting from the growing importance of all questions of constitu- 
tional law, and from the vast concerns embraced in their discus- 
sion. ‘That there are evils attending the establishment of corporate 
institutions there is nodoubt: but at the same time the necessity and 
utility of them in promoting extensive objects of public welfare 1s 
so manifest, that their good effects overbalance their evil; and 
this, in the condition of humanity is as much as can be said of al- 
most any object of human pursuit. Individuals are not competent 
to the vast achievements of constructing turnpikes and cutting ca- 
nals: and states, if they have the pecuniary means, are not capa- 
ble of exerting that vigilance, economy, and uniformity of design, 
without whichevery attempt mustbe unsuccessful or wasteful. But 
whatever may have been the motive to granting a charter, when once 
granted, and costly expenditures have been incurred on the faith 
of it, an attempt to take it away on some of the grounds set up on 
the part of the state in this proceeding would be calculated to ex- 
cite alarm, were it not that the judiciary isa tribunal which coolly 
examines on the justice and constitutionality of such measures, 
and decides without fear and without reproach. Any abuse ofa 
charter may constitute a distinct and very just ground of forfei- 
ture; but nothing of the kind appears to have been imputable to 
the Orleans Navigation Company. 


—— + Gee 


ANECDOTE OF VOLTAITRE. 


On the death of Madame de Chatelet, and in the first burst of 
his grief, Voltaire, had an interview with the widowed husband, 
extremely affecting to both parties. Voltaire, on this occasion, 
ventured to beg back the ring, which Madame de Chatelet had al- 
ways worn. “You are not ignorant of the friendship which exist- 
ed between us,” said the afflicted lover to the afflicted husband; 
“and that ring, so,constantly worn, you are perhaps already aware, 
contains my picture.” 

“T have witnessed your friendship,” said the Marquis de Cha- 
telet, “and [ know the ring you allude to. As you observe, she 
never parted with it; but, to confess the truth, it is not your pic- 
ture that itcontains!—that picture was instantly replaced by mine!” 
The tears of Voltaire ceased to flow! he demanded proofs of this 
treason to friendship and to love. The ring was sent for, the 
secret spring was touched, the enamel flew open, and the picture 
of the young, the chivalrous St. Lambert stood confessed, in all the 
imposing superiority of youth and military glory. The philoso- 
ea closed the spring, and returned the ringto the mourning hus- 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
KIDDYWINKLE HISTORY.—No. I. 


Where is the man who has not heard of that ancient and honour- 
able town Kiddywinkle—a town boasting of, according to the last 
census, no fewer, than two hundred and forty-seven inhabitants, 
and rendered immortal by containing the ashes of a Saxon mon- 
arch? I shall never forget the moment in which I first visited the 
market, and wandered round the streets of this venerable place. 
An urchin of seven years old, who had never previously waddled 
out of the village, seven miles distant, in which I had been reared, 
every step was enchantment, and awe, and amazement. The 
crowd in the market, which seemed to comprehend the whole 
world—the newly oiled boots, (some were actually glossed with 
blacking,) and the well brushed Sunday coats of the farmers—the 
dashing gowns and bonnets of the farmers’? daughters—the stalls 
almost broke down with oranges, gingerbread, and other delicacies 
—the shop windows displaying a dazzling, though fantastic ad- 
mixture of sugar-candy, ribbons, soap, muslins, and woollen-drape- 
ry—the gorgeous signs of the ale-houses—the sloops and barges 
on the canal—the mighty piles of coals and timber—the houses of 
the gentry, which, from their size, brilliant doors and window-shut- 
ters, curious knockers, and a thousand other wonderful things, 
seemed to be palaces—absolutely overpowered me. I seemed to 
be some insect which had accidently crawled into a superior 
world. [ doubted whether it was lawful for me to stare at the 
shop windows, or to mix myself up with the great folks in the 
market; and I even deemed it would be sacrilege to tread upon the 
two or three flag-stones, which were here and there laid before the 
doors of people of fashion; therefore, whenever I approached them, 
in my perambulations, I reverently strode into the mire, to avoid 
them. It would have been scarcely possible, at that time, to have 
convinced me, that any other place on earth equalled Kiddywin- 
kle. 

Although my head is not yet gray, many years have passed over 
it since that happy moment. I have, in these years, with some- 
thing of the eccentricity and velocity of the comet, shot across 
every circle of society, except the upper ones, without appearing 
to be destined to move in any, and with scarcely a single friend] 
satellite to accompany me. [ have been whirled through lowli- 
ness, and ambition, and splendid hopes, and bitter disappointments, 
an prosperity, and calamity, and everything else, save ease and 
happiness; until, at last, I have been placed as far out of society, 
as a man well can be, to live in it at all; and left with scarcely 
any other employment than that of ruminating on the past, and 
preparing for the eternity which hangs over me. A long line of 
years of sleepless effort and anxiety—of years which, in relation 
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to myself, teemed with great events, and singular vicissitudes— 
stand next me in the retrospect, and still they can neither obliter- 
ate, nor shade what childhood painted on my memory. In gazing 
on the scenes of manhood, I see only a mighty mass of confused, 
though striking, lights and shadows, which alternately make me 
mourn, smile, shudder, blush, and boast; but, in looking at what pre- 
ceded them, I see a series of distinct pictures, abounding, no doubt, 
in the simple and the grotesque, but still alike lovely in their tints, 
and delightful in their subjects. I love to look at myself, as Istrutted 
about on the first day of my being deemed worthy of wearing jack- 
et and trowsers—as I fought my innumerable battles with the old 
gander, although they not seldom ended in my discomfiture and 
flight—as I puffed away, on that memorable occasion, when I took 
liberties with my grandmother’s pipe in her abscence, and was 
found by her rolling about the floor in a state of complete intoxi- 
cation, to her infinite consternation and anger—as I[ drank from 
her lips the first prayers I could utter, and put my endless ques- 
tions to her respecting that Deity, who has since so often been my 
only friend—as [ pored over the histories of Tom Hickathrift and 
Jack the Giant Killer, until my breast throbbed with the wish to 
imitate these valorous persons—and, above all, I love to dwell on 
my first visit to Kiddywinkle. It was one of the grand events of 
my infancy; it introduced me to a new world, and it first called 
into action that ambition, which, although it has often enough led 
me through disaster and torture, has not finally forsook me, with- 
out leaving me something to be proud of. Would that I could re- 
member the many sage remarks that I made to my companion, in 
viewing the wonders before me on this great occasion! They 
would, no doubt, have been a rich treat, but, alas! they are among 
the things that have left me for ever. 

The Nag’s Head has been, time immemorial, the principal inn 
of Kiddywinkle. It is the only one which displays, in letters of 
gold, “ Neat Post Chaise,” and “ Wines,” to the eyes of the pub- 
lic. ‘To it, on market and fair days, ride all the gentlemen farm- 
ers and their sons—the privileged men, who wear white neckcloths 
and superfine, or, at least, fine Yorkshire, coats; while the hum- 
bler farmers and other villagers reverentially pass it to quarter 
themselves upon The Plough, The Black Bull, and The Green Dra- 
gon. ‘To it, the rank and fashion of Kiddywinkle scrupulously 
confine themselves, when business or pleasure calls them to a 
place of public accommodation; while the lower orders as scrupu- 
lousty shun it, to carry themselves and their money to the less ex- 
alted taps of the rival houses. It monopolizes all the gentlemen 
travellers, and the traveller gentlemen, all the justice meetings, 
and is, in truth, a house of extreme gentility. It is not, however, 
the whole inn, but only a certain small parlour which forms a part 
of it, to which I wish to give celebrity. 

From causes which it will not be difficult to divine, Kiddywinkle 
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boasts of no theatre, concert-room, or other place of evening amuse- 
ments. ‘The distinctions between the various classes of society 
are maintained in that ancient place, with a rigour which is un- 
known in the metropolis. Mrs. Sugarnose, the grocer’s spouse, 
would be eternally disgraced, were she to drink tea with Mrs. 
Leatherleg, the wife of the shoemaker; and Mrs. Catchfool, the 
attor ney’s lady, could not, on any consideration, become intimate 
with Mrs. Sugarnose. The very highest class never, perhaps, com- 
prehends more than five or six families; and these keep themselves 
as effectually secluded from all below them, with regard to social 
intercourse, as they would be, if an Atlantic rolled between them. 
They are, in general, exceedingly friendly with each other; but 
then there are . weighty reasons which render it highly inexpedient 
for the heads—the masters—to mingle much together at each 
other’s houses. ‘These heads, though excessively aristocratic and 
refined, are ever slenderly i with income; for, from some 
inexplicable cause, plentiful fortunes never could be amassed at 
Kiddywinkle, or be attracted hither from other parts. For the 
ladies and children to visit each other is no great matter; a cup of 
tea tastes only of sixpences; but were the gentlemen to dine and 
sup with each other it would be ruinous. The eatables are no- 
thing, even though the table boast of something beyond family 
fare; but the liqnids-——the wine and spirits—sdeath! golden sove- 
reigns are swallowed every moment. A compact, therefore, con- 
stautly exists among the gentlemen, in virtue of which, they never 
entertain each other, except at that season of universal entertain- 
ment, Christmas. Man, however, in spite of pride and poverty, is 
asocial animal. That which is inexorably withheld by scorn of 
inferiors and limited finances, is abundantly supplied to the aris- 
tocracy of Kiddywinkle, by the snug, comfortable, and venerable 
little parlour of the Nag’s Head. Thither they repair every eve- 
ning of their lives, to regale themselves with a cup of ale, or a glass 
of brandy and water, as inclination and funds may will; and to 
taste of joys, less gaudy and exciting, perhaps, than those of costly 
entertainments, but infinitely more pure and rational. 

The Rev. Andrew Smallglebe, Docter Manydraught, and the 
three Esquires, Spencer Slenderstave, Leonard Littlesight, and An- 
thony Ailoften, constituted, a few years since, the tiptop circle of 
Kiddywinkle, and, of course, they were the sole evening occupants 
of the little parlour at the Nag’s Head. Mr. Smallglebe was the 
vicar, and he enjoyed an income of two hundred and forty-six 
pounds per annum. He had passed his sixty-seventh year, and 
was, in person and disposition, the very reverse of those portraits, 
which mankind are taught to regard as the only correct likenesses 
of beneficed clergymen. He was in stature considerably below 
the middle size, and he was exceedingly slender, even in propor- 
tion to his limited altitude. His head was, indeed, somewhat larg- 
er, his face more round and fleshy, and his shoulders a little broad- 
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er, than exact symmetry warranted; but then his legs and thighs— 
they could scarcely stand comparison with a walking- stick. His 
gait harmonized with the lightness of his form, and was as elastic 
and nimble as that of the boy of thirteen. The circular, plump, 
pale face of Mr. Smallglebe, did but little justice to his soul. His 
forehead was reasonably capacious, but still it did not tower into 
dignity;—his eye was large, but not prominent; steady, but not 
peircing; dark, ‘but not expressive; perhaps it lost much in effect 
from displaying an inordinate portion of the white— his mouth was 
wide, and his chin was little; and greatly drawn in. The heavi- 
ness and vacancy of his countenance were, no doubt, a little height- 
ened by his long, straight coarse hair; and they were rendered the 
more remarkable by the light boyishness of his figure. Mr. Small- 
glebe, however, had many good qualities, and some great ones.— 
His heart was all tenderness and benevolence, but, unfortunately, 
its bounty streamed as profusely upon the unworthy, as the worthy. 
He had never mixed with mankind, and he had never been the 
world’s suppliant, or dependent; the few mortals that he had seen 
had been friends. seeking his society, or the needy imploring his 
assistance, and they, of course, had exhibited to his eyes nothing 
but desert and virtue. W bile he had thus seen nothing of man- 
kind’s depravity, his spotless conscience and unextinzuishable 
cheerfulness, magnified into the superlative, the little that he had 
seen of its assumed mer it, and he would believe nothing that could 
be said of it, except praise. In his judgment, the rarest thing in 
the world was a bad man, or a bad woman; and if the proofs that 
such existed happened to force themselves upon him, he could al- 
ways find as many provocatives and palliatives for the guilt, as 
well nigh sufficed ‘to justify it. Hewas a man of considerable ; ve- 
nius and reading, and, in the pulpit, he was eloquent and popular; 
but while his patnos melted all before it, and his appeals to the bet- 
ter feelings were irres istible; he never remembered that it was his 
duty to grapple with the sinner, and to repeat the threatenings to 
the impenitent. Out of the pulpit, Mr. Smallglebe was a univer- 
sal favourite. His artless, simple, mild, unchangeable, and benevo- 
lent cheerfulness spread an atmosphere around him, from which 
all who entered it drank solace and happiness. His conversation 
charmed, not by its brilliancy or force; but by its broad, easy flow 
—its intelligence, warmth, purity, and benevolence. Base as the 
world is, it was not possible for the man, who was every one’s 
friend, to have anenemy, “ He is the best little man that ever 
breathed!”? was the character which every tongue assigned to Mr. 
Smallglebe. Those who robbed him under the pretence of solicit- 
ing charity—those who laughed at his good nature, and credulity 
—those who despised his profession—and those who even forced 
him into opposition and contention, all joined in ejaculating the 
eulogy. 
Mr. Smallglebe, nevertheless, bad his failings; these will, per- 
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haps, appear in the course of this history, but I have not the heart 
to make them the subjects of intentional enumeration. I knew the 
man, and loved him. Of the multitudes with whom I have come 
in contact in my eventful life, he was one of the few, whose hearts 
never could stoop to what men ought to be ashamed of. The re- 4 
collection of his virtues has stifled the curse on my lips, as in my “ie 
hours of agony it has been falling on my species. When I look ett 
back on the baseness which I have been doomed to witness in hu- 
man nature, | remember him, and my misanthropy vanishes; for I 
then know that the world still contains some who are good and 
honourable. We have parted to meet no more on earth, but I shall 
only forget him when I leave the world for ever. 

_ Doctor Manydraught had for many years practised as a physi- 
cian at a neighbouring sea-port, with considerable success. He 
was a tall, huge, eccentric, boisterous, hot-headed person, whose | 
faculties were of the most diminutive description. Why the out- : 
rage was offered to nature, of making a medical practitioner of Vie 
such a man, instead of a dragon, is a matter too hard for me to ex- 
plain. How he obtained patients, is not, perhaps, so incomprehen- 
sible. Egotism is to most men far more serviceable than merit, 
although many have not the art, or the nerve, to give it at all times 
the air of credibility. Doctor Manydraught was a prodigious ego- 
tist; and he thundered forth his own praise with such marvellous 
command of mien—with such triumphant assurance and energy— 
that you found it almost impossible to doubt, or to think that any 
other physician could safely be trusted. He was never at a loss, 
and he was never in despair. The patient, sick from excess of 
health, just affected him as much as the dying one; and the latter 
could scarcely fail, even at the last hour, of gathering hope from 
his bold, bright eye, and harsh, dauntless features. The sick, and 
their friends, therefore, shrunk from the doubting man of skill, to 
cling to the courageous prescriber, of no skill whatever; and while 
the former pined from lack of practice, the latter lived riotously 
upon a profusion of fees. Doctor Manydraught long led a life, 
equally busy and merry. He killed unmercifully, and yet never 
wanted victims; he drank and wenched immoderately, and still the 
means never ran short. At length, when he reached the fiftieth 
year of his age, and the seventieth of his constitution, his health 
failed, his spirits sank, his boasting degenerated into bullying, pa- 
tients fled, fees vanished, and starvation frowned in the horizon. 

He acted with his usual decision, and with far more than his usual “af 
wisdom. He saw that his loss was irrecoverable, that want was 
at hand, and he immediately announced his determination to retire 
from business, converted his little property into an annuity of one 
hundred and twenty pounds per annum, and settled himself at 
Kiddywinkle, His change of residence was a masterly piece of 
policy, for it saved him from a tre-nendous fall in society; nay at 3 
his new place of abode, notwithstanding his reduction of income, f 
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he was a greater man than he was before. All Kiddywinke eager- 
ly listened to, and devoutly believed his accounts of his wonderful 
cures—his exalted connexions—his transcendent merits—and 
Doctor Manydraught was deemed to be something more than man. 
He was constantly picking up dinners, half guineas, aud even 
guineas, by means ‘of advice; certain of old friends were continu- 
ally sending him hampers of wine, and casks of brandy, and he 
thus lived almost as sumptuously as ever. 


The father of Spencer Slenderstave, Esquire, converted himself 


in a brilliant manner, from a washerwoman’s bare-footed urchin, 
into the chief tailor of Kiddywinkle. He amassed wealth, deter- 
mined that his son should follow some exalted calling, and there- 
fore apprenticed him to the greatest haberdasher in the county. 
Spencer was tall, sickly, and emaciated as a boy, and he was the 
same asaman. His constitution and temper were naturally bad, 
and his ignorant parents rendered them incurable by indulgence. 
Whena child, his frequent fits of illness procured him excessive 
supplies of barley-sugar, plum-cake, and everything else that his 
fancy called for; and this not only rendered the fits more frequent, 
but bribed him to counterfeit them, the more especially as his 
word was never doubted. He was therefore generally ailing, al- 
ways complaining, and eternally stuffed with the food of ailments. 
He was naturally selfish, cold- blooded and covetous, vain, peevish, 
and pettish; and he was rendered doubly so by the reverence with 
which his parents met his wishes and ill-humour. The boys hooted 
him from their society for his effeminacy and bad temper, and he 
thus grew up to fourteen with his mother, whom he treated as his 
slave, for his chief associate, and with the gratification of bis pro- 
pensities for his chief employment. At this age, he was a slim, 
bent, woful-looking boy, clad in a grotesque combination of fop- 
pish finery, and great- coats, and comfor ters, and exhibiting much 
of the solemn, antiquated air, and possessing almost all the odious 
habits of the bachelor of seventy. During his apprenticeship, Mr. 
Slenderstave secluded himself as much as possible from society, 
because those with whom he came in contact would neither treat 
him with reverence, nor administer to his caprice, without return. 
He betook himself to novels and light poetry for amusement, poet- 
ized largely, and even published in a seg paper divers dolo- 
rous elogies descriptive of hisown miseries. His bondage expired, 
and he, of course, went to spend his year in London, w here he na- 
turally becameahighly finished dandy. His fat! er died andleft him 
two thousand pounds, whereupon he determined to commence bu- 
siness immediately, although he was gr eivously perplexed where 
his shop should be opend. He had now become, in his own judg- 
ment, a man of exceedingly fine taste, and he read and rhymed 
more than ever. His reading was strictly confined to the fine, the 
romantic, and Jackadaysical; and it effectually convinced him, that 
a man of refined feelings could be happy nowhere except among 
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daisies, cowslips, and primroses, blackbirds, purling streams, and 
shady bowers. Kiddywinkle was the place; it was both town 
and country; and accordingly aspacious shop was taken at Kiddy- 
winkle. Into this shop Mr. Slenderstave thrust a most magnifi- 
cent and costly stock; every way suited to his own brilliant taste, 
and every way unsuited to the wants and funds of the only people 
who were likely to become purchasers. The ladies, high and low, 
of Kiddywinkle, the farmers’ wives, the labourers’ wives, and the 
servant girls of the whole surrounding country, were all thrown 
into raptures by the sight of Mr. Slenderstave’s fine things; but 
then, after duly admiring what they could not afford to buy, they 
went elsewhere to expend their money. ‘This told much against 
his success as a tradesman, and his own conduct told as much 
against it. He was now a very fine gentleman. He lounged into 
his shop every morning at eleven in an elegant undress, just gaz- 
ed over his empty shop and idle shopmen, and then lounged back 
again to deliver himself of a sonnet, to devour the beauties of the 
last publication of the Cockney school, or to prepare himself for 
ruralizing in the green fields until dinner time. He kept a deli- 
cious table, and dressed in the first fashion. As was to be expect- 
ed, the stock account at the end of the first year wore so hideous 
a face, that Mr. Slenderstave cursed trade one hundred and fifty 
times, and vowed that he would abandon it, then and for ever. He 
did abandon it; he took lodgings, and fashioned himself into a gen- 
tleman in calling, as in everything else, with an income of about 
seventy-five pounds per annum. Mr. Slenderstave, of course, could 
not possibly mingle with any but the first people of Kiddywinkle, 
and these were for some time extremely leath to admit him into 
their society. Independently of his ignoble birth, and of his hav- 
ing just straggled out of a shop, his dandyism, arrogance, and sil- 
liness rendered him insupportable to the great of Kiddywinkle.— 
He, however, plied the ladies incessantly. He dilated to them on 
silks and laces—copied for them the fashions from the newspa- 
pers—recited to them the beauties of Barry Cornwall—eulogised 
their taste—made verses on their charms—and dressed so divine- 
ly, that at length Mrs. Smallglebe pronounced Mr. Slenderstave to 
be an excessively learned, accomplished, genteel, and fine young 
man. ‘This was sufficient, and he at once took his place tn the 
little parlour at the Nag’s Head. At the moment when the other 
frequenters of this parlour were sketched, he was about forty-five. 
A tall, slight, jointless, nerveless, spectre-looking person, no one 
could look on Mr. Slenderstave without seeing that he was keptalive 
by drugs and cordials. His sallow, fleshless face was immoderate- 
ly long and angular, and it exhibited a rare combination of ghast- 
liness, conceit, melancholy, and silliness. His dress was perfect- 
ly unique. His finances restricted him to one suit per annum, and 
his taste compelled him to send this suit to his tailor every month 
to be fashionized. ‘The tailor lucklessly had no “ town connec- 
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tions,” and therefore, while he was compelled to alter, he had no- 
thing to guide him but his own fancy. Mr. Slenderstave was in 
consequence sometimes twenty years before, and sometimes twen- 
ty years behind the fashion, but never in it, and this gave him the 
appearance of being an exquisite morsel of threadbare loppery, to 
which no one could assign a country or an era. He was now al- 
together a literary gentleman. He enriched the provincial pa- 
per which circulated in Kiddywinkle, with amatory and lachry- 
mose verses almost weekly, and he was reported to be far gone 
with a pathetic novel. 

Leonard Littlesight, Esquire, began the world as a respectable 
farmer, and by skill, industry, and the benign influence of high 
prices, he was enabled to retire at sixty, possessed of land worth 
five hundred per annum. He was a hale, broad, erect, vigorous 
man, with a plump, oval face, which exhibited a singular mixture 
of nerve, sternness, and benevolence. His mind was strong and 
shrewd, and stored with much practical knowledge of human na- 
ture, but it possessed nothing beyond what it had picked up from 
experience. Of books, Mr. Little sight knew, and desired to know, 
nothing. He was a man of mighty prejudices and singular obsti- 
nacy, but his heart nevertheless lay in the right place, and his 
life would have done honour to any one, save a philanthropist by 
profession. 

Anthony Ailoften, Esquire, was a little, puny man of sixty-four, 
with a long, thin, sallow face, sharp nose and chin, and little, sore, 
weak, watery eyes, which nevertheless occasionally astonished 
those on whom they fell, with their brilliancy. He began life as 
a merchant, but his constitution could not be reconciled to the air 
of a town, and therefore, after a few years, rather discouraging 
ones with regard to profit, he abandoned business, and settled 
himself at Kiddywinkle upon his patrimony of two hundred per 
annum. He was excessively bilious, and therefore, while he was 

rarely seriously indisposed, he was always just sufficiently so to be 
discontented and peevish. Both invalids, there was this essential 
difference between him and Mr. Slenderstave,—the one could 
barely keep himself out of the grave, and still he constantly affect- 
ed excellent health,—the other was within two degrees of being a 
healthy man, and still he constantly affected grievous sickness.-— 
it was an affront to the man of bile to tell him that he looked well, 
it was an affront to the poet to tell him that he looked poorly. Mr. 
Ailoften was a man of quick, powerful intellect, and of much de- 
sultory reading, and when his feelings were a little excited, a 
matter of frequent occurrence, he could be extremely eloquent.— 
He would, however, only look at specks, flaws, and ‘defects, and, 
consequently, his eloquence abounded in sarcasm, invective, gloom, 
and lamentation. His tongue was a terror to Mr. Slenderstave, 
and, in truth, all the visiters of the parlour stood in a certain de- 
gree of awe of it, save and except Mr. Littlesight. 
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In a divided land like this, if five people be assembled together, 
they are pretty sure to constitute at least two, if not five, political 
and other parties. Perhaps when the government has accomplish- 
ed the praiseworthy work in Ireland, of conviliating, by scourging 
its supporters, and of eradicating party spirit by means of procla- 
mation, statute, fine, and imprisonment, it will deign to commence 
the same noble work in England. Oh happy Ireland! Oh wonder- 
ful Marquis Wellesley! What prodigious fools were our forefa- 
thers, to ‘think that the supporters of government deserved any- 
thing but scorn and contumely; and that party spirit could be wast- 
ed away by anything but senucheiendient coercion was the best 
thing possible for keeping it at the highest point of madness! Be- 
stir yourselves, ye conciliators, and tr eble the speed of your boun- 


ties! 


Si bene quid facias, facias cito; nam cito factum, 
Gratum erit; ingratum gratia tarda facit. 


Unhappily, conciliation was unknown at Kiddywinkle, and 
therefore the great men of that ancient place were more or less 
under the influence of party spirit. Mr. Smallglebe was a Tory, 
a mild, pluckless. yielding, conciliating one, who flinched from ar- 
zument, and not seldom made a half surrender of his principles for 
the sake of peace. Dr. Manydraught was a furious Whig; Mr. 
Slenderstave vibrated between W higeism and Radicalism; Mr. 
Littlesight was a staunch friend of the King, a sterling member of 
the true-blue school, who regarded every man with ‘detestation 
whose loyalty was questionable; and Mr. Ailoften was a decided, 
unbending Tory. ‘They were as much divided on religion as on 
politics, and they were again split into parties with regard to the 
administration of the parish affairs of Kiddywinkle. 

It is not for me to give a regular record of the proceedings of 
these illustrious personages, although such a record would be in- 

valuable to the world at large. The labour would be too stupen- 
dous. I merely propose to give some of the more memorable de- 
bates in the little parlour, and some of the more striking of the in- 

cidents which befell them out of it. In doing this, I shall not for- 
get the duties of the historian. I shall adhere not only to the 
truth, but to the naked truth. Why should I, to debase or exalt 
my heroes, sacrifice my own immor tality? 

‘On a certain November evening, these eminent individuals were 
all snugly seated round the fire of the little parlour. The wind 
blew fiercely from the north-west; the atmosphere was loaded with 
dense, sombre, closely connected clouds, and chill, raw, spleen- 
inspiring vapour, and the lungs seemed to inhale nothing but mel- 
ancholy and wretchedness. The ver y fire of the parlour, instead 
of enlivening its visitors by genial warmth and brilliant flame, 
could, from the want of draught, scarely be kept in existence. In 
spite of the hard names and the violent, interminable poking of 
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Mr. Ailoften, it would only exhibit a mass of sad, brown, heartless 
cinders, the very type of moody gloominess. All this affected the 
guests very sensibly, and after the first forced compliments pass- 
ed, they sat in unbroken silence. Mr. Smallglebe kept his spec- 
tacles levelled at the County Herald, evidently for no other pur- 
pose than to justify the inaction of his tongue. Dr. Manydraught 
toiled at his brandy and water with speechless sea i? while his 
eyes, though clouded, displayed unusual ferocity: the face of Mr. 
Slenderstave was yellow and ghastly in the last degree, and his 
eyes were dim and half closed; he sat, or rather !ay, on his chair 
with his head hung over its back, and his legs seve out, to the 
infinite annoyance of Mr. Ailoften, apparently in deep abstrac- 
tion, though his frequent heavy sighs proclaimed his thoughts to 
be of the most dismal nature; Mr. Littlesight sucked his pipe as 
vehemently as if he had been smoking for a wager—lamented to 
himself the tobacco of former times—swallowed huge draughts of 
ale—cursed in silence the villainy of modern brewers, and could 
not conceive what made him feel so unhappy; and Mr. Ailoften, 
while his countenance displayed a double portion of gloom and ir- 
ritability, wriggled about upon his seat, bit his nails, groaned in 
spirit, longed to throw the fire out of the window for resisting his 
importunities, and the legs of Mr. Slenderstave after it, for cross- 
ing his own, and even almost wished, as a means of disgorging his 
spleen, for a quarrel with some of his companions. ‘The prospects 
of the evening were of the most undesirable kind. The best that 
could be hoped for was acontinuance of the taciturnity, for itseem- 
ed but too certain that nothing else could exclude dispute and vi- 
tuperation. 

It is highly probable that this taciturnity would have continued, 
or that it would only have been broken by widely-separated, harm- 
less sentences, had it not been for the legs of Mr. Slenderstave. 
This talented person sat next the wall; on his right hand sat Mr. 
Ailoften, with his front turned as far as practicable towards the 
fire, and in such a position that his legs were crossed by the 
spread-out ones of the man of verse, and were thereby robbed of 
the trifling portion of warmth which was their due, and which 
they grievously needed. Mr. Slenderstave was a person of too 
much refinement to be guilty of such rudeness intentionally, al- 
though he would have felt less compassion for the legs of Mr. Ail- 
often than for those of any other man in the world. The truth 
is, he had been delving the whole day at his novel. He had got 
his heroine desperately crazed by love, had brought her to the 
verge of suicide, but was unable to determine whether she should 
gently drown herself in some solitary brook, or majestically leap 
from some cliff into the ocean. On his arrival at the parlour, he 
felt irresistibly impelled to resume internally the discussion of this 
knotty point, and in doing it, he unwittingly put his legs in their 
offensive situation. Mr. Ailoften regarded Mr. Slenderstave with 
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no affection at all; in sober truth, from the combined influence of 
natural antipathy, and innumerable contradictions and bickerings, 
he could not endure him. He looked at the legs, and then at the 
fire, and then again at the legs, in a way which showed that he 
wished his glance could consume them. He thought he never saw 
such legs—such mis-shapen, stick-like, abominable ones. He 
glanced from them to those of Mr. Smallglebe, and the latter even 
seemed to show a fair portion of calf inthe comparison. Fifty times 
was Mr. Ailoften on the point of kicking them away without cere- 
mony—fifty times was he on the point of blazing out upon Mr. 
Slenderstave such a volley of bitter words, and as often did he 
restrain himself. He only resisted the last temptation by thinking, 
that he could remove the obnoxious limbs in a manner that would 
be more creditable to himself, and more galling to their owner.— 
He rose to stir the fire—carried one foot over the offending legs, 
and planted it near the fender—stooped for the poker—atfected 
to stagger—and, in recovering himself, brought the side of his 
other foot, the edge of his well-nailed shoe, with all his force, 
against the unsuspecting ankles of Mr. Slenderstave. The man of 
verse started from his dream in agony, and breathed such a groan 
as pierced the hearts of all present, save Mr. Ailoften. 

“1 beg your pardon,” muttered the author of Mr. Slenderstave’s 
calamity. The words were uttered in a cool, contemptuous tone; 
and the eyes of the speaker, instead of beaming remorse and com- 
Passion upon the sufferer, continued to dwell complacently upon 
the fire. It was evident to all that there had been a great dleal of 
iNtention in the business. Mr. Slenderstave limped about the 
parlour for a moment in torture, then sunk upon a chair, gathered 
the ankle that had suffered the most upon his knee, rubbed it, 
groaned incessantly, and showed every symptom of an approach- 
ing fainting fit. Dr. Manydraught flew to his assistance with the 
brandy and water, and arrested the senses at the moment of their 
departure. The _ gradually subsided, and then Mr, Slender- 
stave began to reflect how he should deal with the offender. He 
knew his man, and would perhaps have satisfied his vengeance 
with throwing a few ireful glances upon the back of Mr. Ailoften, 
had it not been for the inconsiderate conduct of Dr. Manydraught. 
« My God,” said the Doctor, * what a kick!—it was enough to break 
a man’s leg!”—Mr. Slenderstave, who was rapidly recovering, 
now began to fear that his leg was broken: he relapsed, and when 
assured that his fears were groundless, he nevertheless was quite 
certain that he had not escaped a fractured limb through any for- 
bearance on the part of Mr. Ailoften. His courage fired by the 
words of the doctor descended from his eyes to his tongue:—* It 
was,” he sighed, “ most uncivil;’”—he paused, but Mr. Ailoften 
was silent: —* It was most ungentlemanly”—Mr. Ailoften was still 
silent, “ It was,” raising his voice,—*“ most shameful.”——-Mr. Ailof- 
ten was silent no longer. “ It is well,” said that eminent individual 
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with wonderful composure, “ when the injuries which we uninten- 
tionally do to others are nothing more than the chastisement of 
rudeness:”—“ Me rude!” exclaimed Mr. Slenderstave, “ well, I 
protest,—now, my dear doctor,—you know something of my man- 
ners; am I,”"—the dector’s eyes seemed to attest his entility:— 
“ha—it was—yes it was the deed of a—a—brute!”’ te trembled 
as soon as the word fell from his lips. Mr. Ailofton threw upon 
him a glance of flame, and extreme consequences seemed to be 
inevitable. Mr. Smallglebe started from his seat, insisted on si- 
lince, dilated on the abscence of evil intention in Mr. Ailoften, 
enlarged on the offensive nature of the term brute, procured an ex- 
change of apologies, and restored peace. 

Previously to the fracas, Mr. Littlesight had asked Mr. Small- 
glebe a dozen times if the paper contained any news, and the re- 
verend gentleman had as often answered that it contained none 
whatever. He now, however, in spite of disinclination, found it 
necessary to make some attempt at conversation, to remove the re- 
mains of the ill humour, which the legs of Mr. Sleaderstave and the 
kick they had received, had jointly produced, He studied, but 
imagination and memory slumbered, and no topic would present 
itself. He seized the paper, “ We have,” said he, “ some news 
to-day, which will be highly relished by the friends of humani- 
t 7 
. Mr. Littlesight seemed to be amazed; Mr. Ailoften looked up 
in expectation, though the expression of his conntenance almost 
terrified the pastor’ s tongue from farther motion; Mr. Slenderstave 
sat like a statue in all the majesty of contemptuous disregard: “I 
rejoice to hear it,” said the doctor “ pray give us the particular gs.” 

«The news,” said the reverend gentleman, ‘is not perchance 
fitted for the palate of those who delight in battles and victories; 
and it may scarcely please those whose - pleasure flows from the de- 
tails of party rage and contention, but to the friend of mankind— 
the mourner over the sufferings of others—the philanthropist.”— 

Mr. Littlesight listened so intently, that he forgot to eject the 
smoke which his pipe poured into his mouth; in its endeavours to 
find egress, it made him cough so immoderately, that the reverend 

speaker was compelled to make a short pause. 

«Mr. Weteyes,” he proceeded, “has carried a motion in the 
House of Commons for an inquiry into the state of certain prisons. 
I have actually shed tears over his speech. His descriptions of 
the sufferings which the wretched inhabitants of these places en- 
dure might meltaheart of marble. And then his sketches of those 
who have authority over them—of jailors and magistrates! They 
make one shudder. He is a bold man; he conceals nothing and 


spares no one.” 
“ He is a fine fellow, by heaven!” cried Dr. Manydraught, “a 


Whig; yes, noone but a Whig would have taken up a business like 
this.”’ 
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Mr. Littlesight looked inquisitively at Mr. Ailoften. On all mat- 
ters which savoured of politics, he carefully concealed his senti- 
ments until he heard those of the man of bile whom he regarded as 
his leader. Mr. Ailoften’s visage showed still darker clouds: he cast 
a sarcastic smile in return, which seemed to say, “ Idiots,”’ bit his 
lip, tapped with his toe upon the floor, and remained silent. Mr. 
Littlesight perfectly understood him, and put on a look of impor- 
tant hesitation. Mr. Slenderstave took his cue from the features 
of the man who had bruised him, and prepared himself for giving 
vigorous support to the pastor and doctor. 

“It is a matter,” said Mr. Smallglebe, “with which party has 
nothing to do, and which ought never to be mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with party titles. To restrain the abuse of authority towards 
the helpless, and to alleviate the sufferings of our fellow-creatures, 
is the common duty of all, and ought to give equal pleasure to all. 
I perceive likewise that petitions are pouring in from all quarters 
for the abolition of slavery. Whata glorious age we live in! Me- 
thinks the next generation of philanthropists will have-nothing to 
do, save to raise statues to those who are now in existence.” 

“it is all true,” said Dr. Manydraught, who felt that he lacked 
matter to be voluble on the occasion. 

“T have often in my pensive moods,” sighed Mr. Slenderstave, 
putting himself in the most sentimental posture imaginable, “ plac- 
ed before me the poor, broken-hearted prisoner. I have gazed upon 
his fine countenance— 


‘¢ His graceful nose lightsomely brought 
Down from a forehead of clear-spirited thought ;”— 


The chill devouring dew of hunger and despair sat upon his wast- 
ed features. Instead of the sweet, sleek-coming-on breeze of 
Spring, the cold damp of his dungeon visited his ar lags: 90 20 
of the soft, gladsome warblings of the lark and the thrush, the 
clank of chains and bolts filled his ear;—instead of light woods 
and clipsome hedges and freaky meadows; some delicious land- 
scape which, composed of 





** Sky, earth, and sea, 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out openly ;” 


his faded eye could only fall upon horrid bars and walls. He 
thought of his friends—his parents—his wife—his children. His 
eyes filled,—I could bear it no longer. I turned to his friends, 
they were disconsolate—to his parents, they were sinking into the 
grave—to his wife, young, tender, and lovely, a bright-eyed, heart- 
piercing counterpart of Venus; she was wan and wretched, the 
consumption had withered the rose on her cheek, and was preying 
on her vitals; and I turned to his children; the sweet dear rosy, lit- 
tle cherubs, were crowding in the most moving manner round the 
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mother, and ceaselessly asking when they should see “ Papa.”—I 
could not—I could not—I could not—” 

Mr. Slenderstave was too much affected to proceed; his dolorous 
countenance wrinkled itself into the most startling expression of 
wo; he leisurely drew his handkerchief from his pocket, and applied 
it to his eyes with ail the dignity and solemnity of tragic sorrow. 
Dr. Manydraught was visibly moved; the eyes of Mr. Sinallglebe 
sparkled with enthusiasm; Mr. Littlesight gave a prodigious hem, 
and looked marvellously incredulous; and Mr. Ailoften pushed the 
poker through the fire as though he was running a man through the 
body, threw it down again, but said nothing. 

Mr. Smallglebe’s feelings were too much excited, to permit him 
to notice the silence-inspiring looks of Mr. Ailoften. “ It is,” said 
he with rapture, “a heavenly work to soothe the miseries of the 
criminal, and to break the fetters of the slave;—to arrest the arm 
of the oppressor, and to say to cruelty—Thy power is ended.— 
Are we not all of one species? Are we not all prone to error and 
transgression? And—”’ 

« Shall not villains and ruffians be wept over and assisted, be- 
cause they are punished for their crimes against the innocent?” 
fiercely ejaculated Mr. Ailoften. This worthy person, on the ter- 
mination of his affair with the legs of Mr. Slenderstave, resolved 
to have no farther quarrel with anything during the evening. He 
was sorely tempted by the first speech of the pastor; he was ready 
to break out a thousand times during that of the poet, but he nev- 
ertheless determined, that he would not be moved by anything, no 
matter how absurd. His resolution, however, failed him, and he 
involuntarily broke in upon the eloquence of the vicar who was 
somewhat disconcerted by the unceremonious interruption. 

“TI, sir,” proceeded Mr. Ailoften, “can feel for the sufferings 
of others,—my heart can bleed over the wretched, but then, I can- 
not lay aside the use of my reason, even in pitying. I can mourn 
over the murderer’s victim, but not over the murderer. I can assist 
the sufferers whom the robber has ruined, but not the robber who 
ruined them, A man must obtain my sympathy before he is a felon; 
he shall never gain it by becoming one.” 

“Sound sense—sound sense!” ejaculated Mr. Littlesight.— 
« Those indeed,” continued Mr. Ailoften, “ who utter this puling 
cant over prostitutes and ruffians,are bound to do it in consistency. 
The members of Parliament who blast without remorse, the cha- 
racters and prospects of absent individuals, rail against laws, ma- 
gistrates, and the government, and hold up the Scriptures and re- 
ligion, as things not to be defended;—the editors of newspapers, 
who live by inculcating sedition and immorality, by teaching the 
ignorant to scorn their religious instructors, and to indulge their 
vicious appetites as they please—these persons ought, as a duty, 
to defend those who copy their example, to clamour for prison- 
luxuries for those whom they have converted into criminals, and to 
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weep over the wretches whom they have led to the gallows. But 
the blackening infamy stains not my forehead, therefore, I know 
not the duty.” 

Mr. Smallglebe seemed somewhat disconcerted.—Dr. Many- 
yrs slightly frewned—Mr. Slenderstave pulled his handker- 
chief just below his eyes, and looked over it upon the speaker as 
though he wished to annihilate him. 

The eloquence of Mr. Ailoften had got vent, and it would not 
be restrained. These persons,” he continued, “ are not, however, 
consistent in all things. On the Sabbath, you shall wander through 
the metropolis, and you shall see the printers of the newspapers 
actively employed in preparing the next day’s publication—the 
editor toiling at his sheet of party fury—the servants of noblemen 
labouring more industriously than they-have ever done during the 
week, in making ready magnificent entertainments; and on the 
very next day you shall find these papers, and noblemen declaim- 
ing with all their might against slavery, because the negro is em- 
ployed on the Sunday morning! The assassin of public morals in- 
veighs against West Indian immorality!—The man on whose 
estate the English labourer toils in the summer months, sixteen 
hours per day, execrates the ten hours per day labour of the slave! 
—The Irish landholder who grinds down his unhappy tenant, until 
he can scarcely get a potatoe to eat, and a rag to cover himself, 
descants on the inhumanity of the Jamaica planter! The philan- 
thropist pours his lamentations over the prison treatment of rogues 
and vagabonds, and in the self-same breath, destroys the reputa- 
tion and peace of the innocent and worthy! Out upon the bungling 
mockery—the impious cheat! It is a diagrace to the English cha- 
racter.” 

‘«« Bitter words, but true ones;’? exclaimed Mr. Littlesight tri- 
umphantly. 

“ This hypocritical philanthropy,” continued Mr. Ailoften, with 
increased vehemence, “is not confined to sect and party. Look 
at your Reviews—your newspapers—your poetry and novels— 
your Parliamentary speeches—they teem with it in sickening pro- 
fusion. From what you read and hear, you would believe that 
there could not possibly be a suffering man in the nation. Yet wh 
are the Irish peasantry starved? Where were the advocates of the 
English labourers, when they could not find employment? Who 
will assist the ruined tradesman? Where shall the destitute man 
of genius find a patron? Alas! alas! when the test is applied, we 
— discover that the benefactors of desert perished, when the 
philanthropists sprung into being.” 

Mr. Slenderstave put his handkerchief into his pocket—reared 
himself up on his seat—looked excessively fierce—and made div- 
ers formidable contortions of mouth, but no sound escaped him. 

« Your condemnation,” said Dr. Manydraught, whose visage and 
tone displayed anything but good humour, “is neither liberal nor 
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just. Itis levelled against the brightest characteristic of the age. 
I have the honour to be the warm friend of those whom you cen- 
sure.” 

. oe perhaps call yourself a philanthropist?” said Mr. Ailof- 
ten, drily. 

If I do, what then?” said Dr. Manydraught reddening. 

Mr. Ailoften was in the exact temper for scourging and tortur- 
ing, regardless of consequences. He heard with a sarcastic smile 
the confession. “ Yes,’’ said he, “ you sign petitions for the ame- 
lioration of the criminal laws, the abolition ey slavery, and I know 
not what;—-you shudder over West Indian cruelty, and bewail 
the miseries of the inhabitants of prisons. The other day you 
horse-whipped your boy fora trifling piece of negligence,—a month 
since you turned a poor labourer into the streets, because he could 
not pay you the rent of his cottage—six months ago you ruined a 
tradesman, by arresting him for a sum of money which you had 
lent him—an unfortunate grocer lately implored you in vain, to 
assist him in recommencing business—this was philanthropy, un- 
adulterated philanthropy!” 

Flesh and blood could not endure this; the doctor started up 
in a towering passion, but he could only exclaim, * By God! sir,” 
before his arm was seized by Mr. Smallglebe. Hear me,” cried 
the worthy pastor, “ this is the most unfortunate, of all unfortunate 
evenings,’’—-the parlour-door softly opened, and Samuel Suck- 
deep, the honest landlord, made his appearance. 'To proceed far- 
ther with the quarrel in such ignoble presence, was not to be 
thought of, and therefore the gentlemen composed themselves, and 
directed him to expound his business. 

“I beg pardon, gemmen,” said Sammy, with a bow of devout 
humility, with which his confident eye but poorly harmonized, “ I 
beg pardon, gemmen, two poor, miserable creatures have just en- 
tered my house, a father and his daughter, who are all rags, and 
have not a farthing to help themselves with. The night is bad, 
and fast spending. I will gladly give them supper and lodging, 
and as the vicar there is so kind to the poor, I thought he might per- 
haps give them a small matter for the morrow. They are real ob- 
jects—no tramps—distressed gentlefolks.”” Sammy muttered 
something more, which was not distinctly audible. 

Sammy Suckdeep was in many points a worthy fellow, but he 
was by no means gifted with philanthropy. He had no intention 
of giving the wanderers anything—not a crust—but he thought if 
he could beg them anything of the gentlemen, it could scarcely fail 
of coming round into his own pocket. He made his appeal at a 
luckless moment, yet Mr. Samllglebe’s heart was always open.— 
“Let us see them,” said he, “let us inquire into their situation; if 
we find them deserving, they shall not leave Kiddywinke penny- 
less.” His friends gave a cold assent to the proposal, more to gef 
rid of their contention, than from feelings of benevolence. } 
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Sammy vanished, and the wanderers 6 pre: made their ap- 
pearance. The man, on being interrogated, told in a few words 
his history. He had been well educated—had possessed a good 
fortune—had owned a flourishing business—had given his chil- 
dren, his daughter at his side, a boarding school education—had 
been ruined—was forsaken by friends—could not find emplyment 
—had left his wife and younger children behind him, without 
bread to eat—and was wandering to seek work, he knew not 
whither. His appearance fully confirmed his story. His air and 
address were those of the gentleman, and formed a fine specimen of 
modest self-possession. His check was hollow and wasted, and 
his eye sunk and faded. His coat threadbare and full of holes and 
slits in all parts, still showed that it had been cut out of superfine 
by fashionable hands; and his hat, bereft of down, crushed and 
broke, had evidently been an expensive beaver. ‘The daughter 
seemed to be about eighteen; her dress was r ed, but composed 
wholly of worn-out finery; and her air ‘wien ease and good 
breeding. Her eye was black and brilliant—her features were 
fine, and graced by an expression of sweetness which seemed rea- 
dy to melt into a smile from the least encouragement. She was 
beautifully formed; and all could see, that if she were not lovely 
in her rags, her rags alone prevented her being so. She seemed 
to be more confident—more at ease--than her parent, but it was 
evidently the confidence of light spirits and cheerful innocence. 

Mr. Smallglebe was delighted with the worth of the appellants 
to his charity; Dr. Manydraught was little less so; Mr. Slender- 
stave was in heroics; Mr. Littlesight had already got his hand into 
his pocket, and even the heart of Mr. Ailoften was touched. 

Mr. Smallglebe, Dr. Manydraught, and the two last-named gen- 
tlemen, got the man in the midst of them, and asked him ten thou- 
sand questions. While they were doing this the poet sat behind, 
and cast his eyes upon the fair maiden. She returned the gaze 
with a smile that thrilled to the heart of Mr. Slenderstave. He 
smiled again, and she smiled in return still more bewitching. He 
was enchanted. Step by step, she approached him during the in- 
terchange of smiles, until at last she stood at his side. He gasped 
out a tender inquiry—she answered in a voice of music—and he 
was absolutely in a delirium. Her hand hung against his arm, 
and seemed to invite the touch. He seized it—pressed it—put it 
to his heart—remembered himself and released it. The tendere 
ness of her tone, and the sweetness of her smiles, were now over- 
powering. “I will retouch the heroine in my novel,” thought Mr. 
Slenderstave. He again seized her hand, pressed, and released it. 
In the midst of their whispers, he felt it involuntarily moving up 
and down his side. “She seeks my heart,” thought Mr. Slender- 
stave—*“ She is smit—she loves me already;” and he sighed heavi- 
ly. The eyes of the company were now turned upon them, and 
they separated. “Happy are they who know not misfortune and 
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want!” sighed Mr. Smallglebe, as he secretly put his half-crown in 
the hands of the man. Dr. Manydraught held out a shilling, Mr. 
Slenderstave another; Mr. Littlesight offered two, and Mr. Ailof- 
ten gave five, with an air which showed that he was ashamed of 
his past harshness, and wished now to atone for it by liberality. 
The man seemed affected to tears, and expressed his thanks in a 
manner which delighted the hearts of all. The maiden showed 
her gratitude in a way not less moving, and they departed. 

There were at that moment twenty worthy families in Kiddywin- 
kle, in a state of starvation, to any one of which these shillings 
would have been of unspeakable benefit; but then, they were not 
composed of strangers, of whom nothing was known. 

This exercise of benevolence dispelled all remains of ill humour. 
The load which had sat upon the spirits vanished, and Mr. Ailof- 
ten was now the very pink of kindness and pleasantry. ‘The guests 
sat two hours later than usual, and thought they had never known 
an evening of more exquisite enjoyment. 

Mr. Suckdeep was at length summored to give an account of 
the costs. He entered witha face of unusual solemnity. “Where 
are the poor sufferers?’ said Mr. Smallglebe. “Gone,” answer- 
ed Sammy, in a tone of deep vexation. “Gone at this unsea- 
sonable hour?” exclaimed the worthy vicar. ‘ They just,” said 
the landlord, “ swallowed a glass of rum a-piece; I think the man 
had two, and then they hastily departed; the man muttered some- 
thing about his family. Ingrates—I fear they are no better than 
they should be.”—Sammy had no right to say this, for he knew 
nothing againt them, save that they refused to expend the money 
in his house which he had been instrumental in obtaining them. 

“The poor fellow wished to carry his unexpected gain to his 
family without diminution: it raises him still higher in my opinion,” 
said the vicar. Mr. Smallglebe was now prepared to liqui- 
date Sammy’s claim. He put his hand into one breeches-pocket, 
and then into the other; then he searched his waistcoat pock- 
ets, then he ransacked those of his coat, and then he looked 
upon his friends in speechless amazement. All eyes were fixed 
upon him. “ Are you ill??? tenderly inquired Dr. Manydraught. 
“IT have lost my purse!” faintly groaned the pastor.—* A pick- 
pocket!” exclaimed Mr. Littlesight.”°—* What egregious fools have 
we been!” said Mr. Ailoften, “and I have been the greatest.” 

_ The purse could not be found, and it seemed clear enough that 
it had departed with the stranger. Mr. Slenderstave, who had 
been astounded by the loss of the vicar, now suddenly ‘recollected 
himself. He put his hand to his waistcoat-pocket—to the pocket on 
that side where the soft hand of the lovely girl had so sweetly 
strayed. ‘This pocket had been the depository of a treasure to 
him invaluable. He felt-—started—groaned—looked like a man 
overwhelmed with agony—clapped his hand on his forehead, and, 
exclaiming, “ The witch!—the traitoress!—-I am undone!—she has 
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ruinéd me!” rushed out of the parlour. His friends gazed on each 
other for some moments in silent astonishment, and then follow- 
ed him. 

The details of Mr. Slenderstave’s mighty loss, and of the fear- 


ful consequences to which it led, must be given in another chap- 
ter. 





For the Port Folio. 
AN OLD MAID’S GOSSIP.—No. IT. 


MY NEPHEW NED. 


L nave already mentioned my nephew Ned. This lad is at once 
a poet and a dandy; and his heterogeneous mixture of enthusiasm 
and foppishness would be very diverting to me, if I were less in- 
terested in his respectability. But as it“is, I fear that his whims 
will not only render him ridiculous, but involve his friends also. I 
have rather more reason for thus fearing, than the mere apprehen- 
siveness of an anxious old maiden aunt; for he has lately commit- 
ted me by his folly. I will relate my story, Mr. Oldschool, that 
you may judge for yourself of the cause of my present vexation; 
and as you are a reasonable man, I think I may be sure of your 
sympathy. 

You must know that my gentleman is very particular about the 
plaiting of his shirt frills, and he has taken it into his head that 
no one can perform the operation so much to his satisfaction as 
«dear aunt Ruth.” It so happened, that one sombre afternoon 
last spring, as 1 was very busy putting up a package to be com- 
mitted to the care of a gentleman about to depart for Kentucky, 
master Ned came into my room with a clean shirt unfolded in 
his hand, to show me how “ villanously’”’ Chloe had pinched and 
tortured the frill without having succeeded in producing the least 
symmetry or comeliness. He was engaged to escort his sisters 
to a tea-party in the neighbourhood, and, as I thought a little 
dandyism on this occasion very pardonable,, I bade him give me 
the shirt;—but before I proceeded to the laundry to procure a 
proper instrument for the operation, I begged Ned to lend me his 
assistance in the business in which I was engaged. A stately 
lady, who resides in Lexington, had once tasted a particular kind 
of cake of my manufacture, of which (I say it with modesty) I 
excel in the making; and she had politely requested my friend 
to write to me for my receipt. To transcribe this receipt was 
the only thing remaining to be done: and as Ned writes a ver 
fair hand, I desired him to copy it while I went to plait the frill. 
When he sat himself down to the writing stand, near an open 
window, I was considerate enough to desire him to close the 
window, fearing lest the screaming of the frogs in a neighbouring 
marsh might distract his attention, for the smallest mistake is 
ruin to a receipt, as every one knows. As [ left the room the 
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youth muttered something about “no soul” and “ frog-concerts” 
and “ musical harbingers,” to which I paid no attention. When 
I returned with the shirt, it was quite duskish and Ned imme- 
diately hurried off to dress. Before I had procured a candle to 
inspect his writing, my brother sent up a messenger to hurry my 
despatch, as the servant who was to take it to the gentleman was 
already on his horse to depart. In great haste { caught up Ned’s 
writing, and without even glancing it over, I folded it in the pack- 
age, and closing it, put in a wafer, and gave it to the man. 

Conceive my consternation when a few days since, my friend 
returned me my “ curious receipt for making cakes,” with an 
accompanying letter seasoned with many sly jokes, and a malici- 
ous detail of the astonishment of the lady for whom it had been 
sent. As if, Mr. Oldschool, I could really have fallen into 
romance—and love too, by implication,—for they are said always 
to go together. But here is the precious paper; and all who have 
the patience to read it, will, I am sure, accord their pity to the 
unfortunate old maid whose reputation for good sober sense has 
been put in jeopardy by such a rhapsody. 


THE RANA PIPIENS. 


While every feathered warbler of the grove has found some 
admiring bard who ‘ frames sweet madrigals” to celebrate its 
« wood-notes wild,” shall none commemorate the glad pipings of 
the earliest harbinger of spring? None, of all those whose bosoms 
have thrilled on hearing their first faint notes stealing upon the 
ear, to embody in “ immortal verse” these preluding strains in the 
living poetry of the year? 

How joyous! those first low snatches of melody that break the 
long silence of animated creation, in the stillness of evening, when 
the balmy southwind breathes around; giving them scarcely audi- 
ble assurance that the fetters of winter are dissolved, while yet 
there is no promise to the eye that “ Nature from her lap will 
pour” 

a. ten thotsand delicacies, herbs, 
‘¢ And fruits as numerous as the drops of rain, 
** Or beams that give them birth.” 


How many sweet and tender images arise of the blessed in- 
fluences of this delicious season, as we eagerly listen to the first 
utterings of these unseen vocalists.—How forcibly do their notes 
speak to the heart of all the promises of spring! The bursting 
forth of leaf and bud, the countless flowers, that spread their dyes 
and exhale their fragrance in each sequestered dell, and broad 
sunny meadow—the lambs frisking and sporting around—the 
wild birds, carolling forth their loves, or building their little nests 
with architectural nicety—the swoln brooklet, sparkling in the 
sunshine and laving its green margin with mimick waves of liquid 
crystal!—all these, and a thousand other sweet pastoral images 
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of the spring crowd on the mind, “ lapping the charmed senses” 
in ecstasy at these fair visions of redolent abundance. 

And then, as step by step, each fond anticipation is realized, 
still these little melodists pour out their gladsome strains, keep- 
ing pace with the fairy-footed spring. At first some adventurous 
musician sends forth a few stealthy notes, which are scarce heard 
ere the lingering blasts of winter resume their sway, and hush to 
silence the benumbed tenants of the pool:—but if these timid 
strains so “ few and far between” delight us while 

‘* Yet the trembling year is unconfirmed, 

‘* And winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 

‘¢ Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 

‘* Deform the day delightless,”’ 
a genial change is sure to come at last. And when the ample 
lawn begins to spread out the first soft tinctures of its velvet 
livery beneath the vivifying beams of the sun, and the full-brim- 
med morass displays a more decided green, or, as the poet says, 

‘* When April starts, and calls around, 

‘¢ The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 

** And lightly o’er the living scene, 

‘* Scatters his freshest, tenderest green,” | 
a bolder chorus arises to cheer the listening ear the live-lon 
— And then, “ when the effusive south warms the wide air” 
an 


** Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 
‘“* Fleecy, and white, o’er all surrounding heaven,” 
the jocund clamour rings out above all the varied sounds of day. 
It is the gentle south-wind, and the moist low wrack, and the 
protecting veg of the soft dewy evening that these little choris- 
ters most love; and it is then, that they send forth their most 
loquacious harmonies. But when the radiant sun 


‘¢ Looks out effulgent, from amid the flush 

‘*¢ Of broken clouds, gay shifting to his beam;” 
or traverses the hemisphere in obscured majesty, there comes a 
pause,—and there is holiness in the silence that ensues in Nature’s 
great sanctuary! “ o’er flood and field,” and in the budding forest, 
the “hush of bliss”? reposes like a charm,—save, when some 
little bird in its happiness breaks out into song for an instant, 
and then relapses into silence. 

And is beauty so omnipotent, that all the charm of poetic im- 

pulses, and affecting feelings, awakened by the dawning year, 
and having a voice in the wild melody of these heralds of bloom, 
and verdure, and fragrance, and balm, and all the delicious cir- 
cumstances of love’s own proper season must have no influence, 
because these neglected chanters boast no attractions to the eye, 
to sway the senses and fire the imagination, and to call forth 
the poet’s lay to bid them live in © charmed song?” 
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For the Port Folio. 
ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 


Maine. Two instances occurred 
lately at Addison, of a large body 
of earth sliding from the banks into 
the river. In one, about an acre of 
wood-land, trees and all, slided into 
the water, carrying with it a large 
quantity of mud to the opposite side, 
and blocking up the whole passage 
of the stream. There are large trees 
now standing in the middle of the 
river. A similar circumstance has 
not happened here for thirty years. 
The next day the fresh water made 
a passage, so that boats and rafts 
can now pass, though no doubt it 
will be years before the whole body 
of earth that tumbled in will be 
washed entirely away. 

Vermont. At Poultney, there 
wasa Yankee celebration of the 4th 
of July, which might well beimitated 
on many occasions. The new post 
road between two villages was very 
bad, and about two hundred men, 
armed with picks, spades, shovels, 
&c. assembled early in the norning 
to make it good. It was accom- 
plished by 4 o’clock, when they sat 
down and partook of a plenteous re- 
past, furnished by the ladies of the 
neighbourhood, and drank the usual 
number of toasts with great glee. 

Massachusetts. Interest.—The 
Massachusetts Bank at Boston, dis- 
count at 5 per cent. Money is a 
mere drug at present. 

Rhode Island. In Newport, a 
person, reduced from affluence to 
poverty by belligerent spoliations, 
sold for a trifle a claim on Spain— 
He is since dead.— Recently $4000 
have been awarded for this claim— 
and the receiver has given half to 


the widow. 


New York. It having been un- 
derstood that Gen. de la Fayette 
intended to visit this country, Con- 
gress, at the last session, resolved 
that a national vessel should be des- 
patched for the purpose of conveying 
him toourshores. He declined this 


honour, but took his passage in the 


ship Cadmus, for New York, where 
he arrived on the 16th of August. 

Agreeably to the arrangements 
entered into by the corporation, he 
was introduced into the city, in the 
following order: 

The committee of arrangement 
of the corporation, officers of the 
United States army and navy, offi- 
cers of the militia holding the rank 
of major and brigadier generals, the 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a committee from the so- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, at 11 o’clock 
A. M. proceeded to Staten Island, 
for the purpose cf accompanying 
him to the city. The steam-boat 
Chancellor Livingston was employ- 
ed for the purpose of conveying him 
from Staten Island to the battery, 
and was accompanied by the Cad- 
mus highly dressed and decorated 
with colours, and towed by steam- 
boats, and the steam-ship Robert 
Fulton, the steam-boats Connecti- 
cut, Oliver Ellsworth, Bellona and 
Nautilus, all richly and elegantly 
dressed in colours and crowded with 
passengers desirous of witnessing 
the ceremony. ‘The ceremonies at 
the island having been finished, the 
general was received on board, and 
the gay and impressive procession 
returned to the city. He was land- 
ed at the battery a little before two 
o’clock, having been saluted as he 
passed up the bay by a discharge 
from the ship Importer and Govern- 
or’s Island, and was received amidst 
the shouts of an immense concourse 
of people. 

From the battery he proceeded 
in an open carriage up Broadway 
to the city hall, escorted by the mi- 
litary, under the command of major 
general Morton, where he was re- 
ceived by the common council, and 
an address was made by the mayor, 
to which the general made an ap- 
propriate answer. 

After the adjournment of the 
common council, he received the 
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marching salute in front of the city 
hall, and again entered the hall, ac- 
companied by his son and suite, and 
in the governor’s room received the 
society of the Cincinnati, composed 
of his surviving brothers and com- 
panions in the field, a small number 
of whom still remain to congratu- 
late their fellow soldier. Here also 
he was met by the. officers of the 
army and navy, and many citizens 
and strangers. From the hall he 
was accompanied by the common 
council, and many distinguished 
persons to the city hotel to dine, es- 
corted by the military. 

The whole exhibition, from the 
landing at the battery, to the time 
of the dispersion of the people at the 
park, was ina high degree inter- 
esting and gratifying. The num- 
bers collected were perhaps une- 
qualled on any former festive occa- 
sion. The bells of the different 
churches rang amerry peel. The 
houses through Broadway were fiil- 
ed with spectators of the first res- 
pectability and the street was 
crowded with people. 

The day was singularly fine for 
the occasion—the water scene ex- 
ceeded in splendour and effect any 
thing of the kind that has ever been 
exhibited here. The appearance 
of the military was highly creditable 
in equipments, movements and dis- 
cipline; and we have not a doubt 
their appearance, when contrasted 
by his recollection with the suffer- 
ing troops of the war of Independ- 
ence, must have made a deep im- 
pression on the general’s mind. 

In the evening all the public 
places were brilliantly illuminated, 
rockets were thrown up, and the 
streets were thronged toa late hour. 
Castle Garden, particularly, where 
Gen. La Fayette landed, and where 
he remained for some time, on his 
first reaching this city, was bril- 
liantly illuminated last evening, and 
crowded with beauty and fashion. 

Nearly ali business was suspend- 
ed yesterday, and the stores of eve- 
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ry description were closed at an ear- 
ly hour in the forenoon. Indeed 
scarcely a person could be seen in 
any of the streets except thuse 
through which general La Fayette 
was to pass. 

The chivalrous generosity with 
which La Fayette espoused our un- 
certain fortunes, excited not less 
admiration than gratitude; and eve- 
ry American has contemplated his 
subsequent career with lively sym- 
pathy. 

During his captivity in the Aus- 
trian and Prussian dungeons he was 
supplied with money through our 
minister in London, by order of pre- 
sident Washington, who also sent 
one of the brothers of chief justice 
Marshall to the continent of Eu- 
rope, to solicit his liberation, with 
an urgent letter, written by himself 
as an individual. He was well re- 
ceived at the Austrian court, and 
complimented as a fine young Ame- 
rican, whilst the greatest veneration 
was expressed for Gen. Washing- 
ton. But whilst they were amusing 
Mr. Marshall with their courtesies, 
they transferred the illustrious pri- 
soner to the Prussians, and then ex- 
pressed their regret, that they could 
not gratify the wishes of his great 
friend! ' 

Since the acquisition of Loui- 
siana, Congress passed a law grant- 
ing a bounty in lands to Gen. La 
Fayette. Mr. Madison having been 
appointed his agent, the location 
was made, consistently with the 
terms of the law, upon some vacant 
lands in the island of New Orleans, 
of great value. These, we believe, 
he afterwards sold. 

At the late commencement of 
Columbia College, the degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on 
Langdon Cheves, Esq. of Philadel- 
phia, Daniel Webster, Esq. of Bos- 
ton, and Thomas Addis Emmet, 
Esq. of New York. 

The period fixed by law for the 
termination of slavery is the 4th a 


July, 1827.—According to the cen- 
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sus of 1820 there are 29,279 free 
persons of colour, and 10,092 slaves, 
in this state. 

Under the present militia system, 
the treasury of the commonwealth 
was drained in a year, ending on the 
29th of November last, of the enor- 
mous sum of thirty thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars! nearly all of 
which went to pay the salaries of 
brigade inspectors, a class of offi- 
cers that might, in our humble opi- 
nion, be very easily dispensed with. 

The revenue of the Erie Canal, 
for the present year, from January 
to the first of August, amounted to 
one hundred and thirty thousand six 
hundred and seventy dollars and for- 
ty-nine cents. 


In the city of New York there are’ 


said to exist not less than 3,000 li- 
censed taverns, or one to every for- 
ty persons of its population. It is 
wonderful, that so enlightened a 
community, which has done so much 
to improve its moral state, should 
suffer the seeds of crimes and dis- 
eases to be so profusely spread. The 
revenue, received as the avails of 
the licenses, can form but a small 
part of what the consequences pro- 
duce, in poor-rates, cost of prose- 
cuting and keeping criminals, &c. 
Pennsylvania. Auction Duties.— 
Amount of duties on goods sold at 
auction by the respective auctioneers 
of the city of Philadelphia, from 
June 1823 to June 1824. 
Samuel Comly, from 
Ist to 5th June, 
William = Lippincott, 
from ist June to Ist 
June, 

Silas E. Weir, from Ist 
June to Ist June, 
Tobias Wagner, from 

Ist June to 2d June, 
John Jennings, from Ist 
June to Ist June, 
Thomas Passmore, from 
Ist June, 1820, to 
Jist January, 1824, 
Moses Thomas, from 
17th June to 17th 


19,494 67 


2.876 14 
10,803 04 
10,030 39 


8,534 


1302 ‘ 
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March, 
Titon Grelaud, from 5th 
June to 6th February, 
George Riter, from ist 
June to 16th June, 
T. B. Freeman, from 
ist June to Ist June, 


*574: 78 
322 77 
157 77 
122 98 


The ground for a canal of 12 
miles, between the Susquehanna at 
Wilkesbarre, to the Lehigh, has 
been surveyed, and it is found that 
a sufficient quantity of water might 
be gathered on the summit level, 
the excavation would be easy, and 
materials could be easily procured. 

Mr. Rush, our minister at the 
court of St. James, has acknow- 
ledged the receipt of 6,600 pounds 
sterling, through Baring and Co. 
from the committees appointed to 
receive contributions for the relief 
of the virtuous and patriotic 
Greeks. The Greek deputation in 
London have very feelingly noticed 
the liberality of the American con- 
tributors, and say that the govern- 
ment of Greece will hasten to ex- 
press its sincere gratitude. 

Worth Carolina. About 18 
months ago, a young lady of 
Franklin county, Miss Mary Davis, 
wove a large bag, entire and per- 
fect. We now record a perform- 
ance of this young lady, displaying 
much greater ingenuity. She has 
completed a shirt in her loom, 
(which is acommon domestic one) 
the collar and wristbands of which 
are double and neatly gathered. It 
has shoulder-straps and gussets, and 
the button holes of the collar, bo- 
som and wristbands, are all neatly 
executed. The garment was com- 
menced at the tail and finished at 
the shoulder-straps. At the dis- 
tance of three feet, so finely is it 
woven, that it has every appearance 
of needle-work, but on close exa- 
mination, the deception is apparent. 





* This sum is the amount of du- 
ties paid by Mr. Thomas for only 
nine months. 











Virginia. A proposal has been 
made to remove the William and 
Mary College from Williamsburg, 
where it was established more than a 
hundred and thirty years ago, to the 
city of Richmond. 

‘* A singular display of the good- 
ness and power of Almighty God, at 
a Camp Meeting held on Tangier 
Island, Aug. 15th 1824. 

‘* Miss Narcissa Crippin, a highly 
respectable young lady, nineteen 
years of age, and a zealous chris- 
flan, was, on the evening of the 15th 
instant, say about eight o’clock, so 
operated on by the spirit of God, that 
her face became too bright and shin- 
ing for mortal eyes to gaze upon, 
without producing the most awful 
feelings to the beholders. It resem- 
bled the reflection of the sun upona 
bright cloud. The appearance of her 
face for the space of 40 minutes was 
truly angelic, during which time she 
was silent, after which she spoke 
and expressed her happy and hea- 
venly feelings, when her dazzling 
countenance gradually faded and 
her face resumed its natural appear- 
ance—The writer of this paragraph 
was an eye witness of the circum- 
stance above stated—such a sight 
he never expected to behold with 
mortal eyes, and to give a true de- 
scription of which would be beyond 
the ability of mortal man. While she 
remained in the situation above de- 
scribed, she was seen by more than 
two hundred persons, a few of whom 
have subscribed their names here- 
to,”’ &c! &c! &e! 

South Carolina. The Yorkville 
Pioneer gives an account of a syca- 
more tree, which for its great size 
surpasses perhaps any one in the 
United States. It is seventy-two 
feet in circumference, with sixteen 
feet of a hollow in diameter; has 
held within that space 7 men on 
horse back. It stands near Howel’s 
Ferry, on Broad River, on the 
York side. Tradition reports it 
gave shelter and afforded protection 
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to many families during the lower- 
ing days of the Revolution. 

Sweet Potatoes.—A person in 
South Carolina raised, the past sea- 
son, 800 bushels of sweet potatoes 
on an acre! placing the vines sing- 
ly in their beds, an inch apart. The 
same person had one potatoe 2 feet 
9 inches long, and another which 
weighed 12 1-4 pounds! 

A bridge has recently been 
thrown across the Pee Dee, at Che- 
raw, where the river is 415 feet 
wide. It rests on three arches, and 
is, including the abutments, 1337 
feet in length. 

Georgia.—The heat was so ex- 
cessive at Savannah, on the 2d July, 
that John Collins, formerly mate of 
the Indian Chief, when returning 
to Savannah in a pilot boat, fell 
into the arms of one of the pilots 
and expired in a few moments. 

Kentucky.—At the last com- 
mencement at Transylvania Uni- 
versity, the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on twenty-four 
young gentlemen; that of Bachelor 
of Laws on ten; that of Doctor of 
Medicine on forty-six. The whole 
number of degrees conferred at this 
University, from its establishment 
to this day, is 337. The degree of 
Doctor of Laws, was conferred on 
J. J. Crittenden, of Kentuky, and 
Edward Livingston, of Louisiana. 

John Moore, who was tried and 
sentenced to the Penitentiary for 
10 years at the late term of the Fay- 
ette circuit court for the murder of 
his uncle, was discharged on the 
last day of the term, on the general 
grounds that the verdict of the jury 
was contrary to law! 

At Harrodsburg a verdict of éwo 
thousand dollars in damages, was 
recovered, in a suit, in favour of 
Sophia Richardson against Garland 
Withers, for a breach of marriage 
contract. The defendant, upon trial, 
plead non assumpsit, and non as- 
sumpsit within five years. The 
jury had retired but a few minutes 
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until they returned with their ver- 
dict. A motion was then made in 
arrest of judgment, in consequence 
of some alleged irregularity, in 
making the issue upon the plea of 
the statute of limitation; but the 
court overruled the motion. 

Ohio.—-A Patriarch.—Michael 
Isgrig, of Cincinnati, aged 71, and 
Barbara his wife, aged 70, now liv- 
ing in this county, are the progeni- 
tors of the following numerous fa- 
mily, which is perhaps without a pa- 
rallel in the United States. This 
statement is made from an abstract, 
in his own handwriting, from his 
family record: 

They have had 17 children, of 
whom 2 died in infancy, and 14 
were married; from these have 
proceeded 106 grand children, 12 
of whom have married, and the 
number of their children already 
amounts to 36,—so that they may 
be counted as follows: 

Michael Isgrig andhis wife, 2 

Their children, - - - - 17 


Grandchildren, - - - - 106 
Great grandchildren. - - 36 
161 





To which add the number of 
persons to whom their children were 
married, 14, and the husbands or 
wives of their grandchildren, 12, 
and the aggregate is 187 persons. 

A letter from Chillicothe, dated 
July 16, says;—‘* Yesterday, morn- 
ing, the 15th, at 17 minutes after 
eleven o’clock, we felt in this place 
a smart shock of an earthquake, 
which lasted about fifty seconds and 
was accompanied or rather pre- 
ceded, by a low rumbling noise, 
like distant thunder. The vibra- 
tions were about two in a second 
and appeared to be in a northwest 
and southwest direction. It was 
not accompanied by the usual at- 
mospheric indications. On the con- 
trary, the sky was clear and serene, 
the atmosphere elastic and bracing, 
and a fine breeze of wind blowing.” 
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Tennessee.—In the supreme court 
of errors and appeals, present judges 
Haywoop and PEeck,—as soon as 
the minutes of the preceding day 
were read, Mr. Darsy, whose 
name was stricken from the list 
of attorneys in the district court 
for contempt, observed to the court, 
that if they were disposed to con- 
tinue his application to be admitted 
as a practising attorney, further, 
with a view to its decision in a full 
court, their honours would continue 
it for the space of two weeks, as 
he would be necessarily absent for 
that length of time. 

Judge Prcx observed, ‘ the 
court will give you an answer to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Darsy replied: ‘* If conve- 
nient to the court, I should prefer 
to have it now, as to-morrow I shall 
not be here to hear it.” 

After a very short conference be- 
tween the judges, judge Prcx said, 
‘‘ the court have prepared an opi- 
nion in this case, which will now be 
pronounced.” 

Judge Haywoop then read from 
the bench an opinion on the doc- 
trine of contempt, which concluded 
with pronouncing that the judges 
of the circuit courts had no power 
to grant the new license, and re- 
fusing the application. 

So soon as the reading of the opi- 
nion was completed, Mr. Dargy 
addressed the court as follows: 

*“‘ If your honours please, in a 
case like the present, novel in its 
nature, and admitted by the court 
to be novel to them, [ have this to 
say, that it would have better be- 
come your honours, instead of 
drawing up an argument exparte 
like the one just read, to have heard 
what might be said on the other 
side: because— 

Judge Peck: “ Mr. Darby, the 
court understand the case just as 
well as if they heard you argue it 
for ten days.” 

Mr. Darsy: “J have no doubt 
of it; but— 















































Judge Peck: “ The case is done, 
sir, take your seat.” 

Mr. Darsy: * At this time it is 
my business to stand.” 

Judge Peck: ‘ Sheriff, keep or- 
der in the court house. Mr. Clerk 
call the roll.” 

The roll being called over, and 
no motion being made, the court 
proceeded to give opinions on cases 
previously argued. 

Illinois. —At the last session of 
the legislature of this state, a board 
of commissioners was organized, 
‘“‘to consider, devise, and adopt 
such measures as shall or may be 
requisite to effect the communica- 
tion by canal and locks, between 
the navigable waters of the Illinois 
river and Lake Michigan.” The 
act authorized the employment of 
one or more skilful engineers, and 
directs that the territory through 
which the proposed canal must 
pass, be examined, and maps and 
surveys made, &c. Commissioners 
proceeded last fall, in the perform- 
ance of these duties to Lake Michi- 
gan, accompanied by an able engi- 
neer. The lateness and inclemency 
of the season prevented the full ac- 
complishment of the objects of their 
mission. It is understood that they 
will make another attempt during 
the ensuing autumn, at an earlier 
period, and with increased means; 
and no doubt is entertained that 
they will be able to lay before the 
next legislature a report which will 
throw sufficient light on the sub- 
ject to enable that body to arrive 
at some conclusive opinion upon 
this interesting matter. Should Illi- 
nois be able to open a communica- 
tion with the great northern lakes, 
there will then exist, at the com- 
pletion of the great New York canal 
no impediment to the navigation 
from the city of New York to New 
Orleans, through the interior of our 
extensive empire. 

This state, and indeed the whole 
western country, has been drench- 
ed with violent rains for several 
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months. The corn crops are in 
consequence very unpromising. The 
Ohio river which is tsually low at 
at this time of the year continued 
high, and the steam boats have not 
ceased running. Such continued 
and copious falls of rain have not 
been known within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants. It is im- 
possible to predict what effect may 
be produced by this extraordinary 
season, upon the health of the 
country. The washing rains have 
so far kept the pools and water 
courses pure, and cleansed contin- 
ually the surface of the earth, and 
should they continue for a few 
weeks longer, there will hardly be 
time sufficient for the creation of 
any putrescent matter before cool 
weather; but should the rains cease 
and the weather be hot, much 
sickness may be apprehended. 

The people have decided by a 
large majority against the intro- 
duction of slavery into this state. 

JMMichigan.—Boats calculated to 
pass through the lakes St. Clair and 
Erie, and the New York Canal, are 
now building, near the foot of Lake 
Huron, for the purpose of taking 
cargoes of produce to the city of 
New York. 

MiscELLANEOUS. 

Extent of our country. Our west- 
ern country possesses one most as 
tonishing feature; we mean its 
mighty rivers. Pittsburgh is near 
2000 miles above New Orleans, yet 
vessels clear out from Pittsburgh, 
for European ports. A vessel from 
that place arrived some time since 
at Leghorn, and upon presenting 
his papers to the proper authorities, 
the capt: was told they were forged, 
and his vessel would be confiscated. 
It was not without great difficulty 
that he by reference to the map, 
convinced them that there was 
really such a place as Pittsburgh in 
the world, and their astonishment 
was perfect when the captain clear- 
ly demonstrated that it was really a 
port of entry. 
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The north American Review has 
been proscribed in France. Its 
title is inserted in the list of prohi- 
bited books, and the custom-house 
officers are commanded not to suffer 
it to pass through their hands, into 
the country. Booksellers are also 
forbidden te have it on sale, and it 
is subject to be seized when found 
ia any person’s possession. 

London Theatricals.—The mana- 
gers of Drury Lane Theatre are 
stated, in the London papers, to 
have rejected a tragedy written by 
Sir Walter Scott; three of the 
principal performers having refused 
to appear in the characters assigned 
them. 

Mr. Braham has declined accept- 
ing the liberal offers made to him 
by Mr. Price to visit this country. 
Mr. Macready was about to retire 
from the stage, and devote himself 
to the church. 

Among the valuable recruits 
which Mr. Price, the New York 
Manager is about to bring over 
from England, are Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnes. 

Newspapers.—There are only 
278 newspapers published in the 
United kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

Nautical accuracy.—It is a sin- 
gular fact, and well worthy of re- 
mark, that the ship Francis, arriv- 
ed at Norfolk, from Liverpool, 
spoke and exchanged signals with 
three of the old line of packet ships 
all from the port of New York, for 
Liverpool, viz:—the Pacific, Wil- 
liam Thompson, and Canada! 

fanada.—The legislative coun- 
cil of Lower Canada have passed 
resolutions declaring the claim of 
the United States to the free navi- 
gation of the river St. Lawrence to 
the sea, from the territories of the 
state bordering thereon, as alluded 
to in the President’s Message, to 
be contrary to the established and 
recognized laws of nations, and 
praying the British Ministry to ad- 
vise the king not to accede to it on 
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ahy condition. These resolution 
were sent to the Assembly, the po- 
pular branch, where they were 
warmly opposed, and postponed to 
a future day. 

Very handsome _ subscriptions 
have been made in England for the 
widow of Bowdich, the unfortunate 
traveller, who lost his life in Africa. 
—A portrait of Belzoni, who lately 
perished in the same service, is 
about to be published, from a draw- 
ing of that interesting individual, 
by the able hand of Mr. Brockedon. 

The tonnage of British vessels 
cleared outwards from British ports, 
in 1823, was 2,095,013 tons—of 
foreign vessels 515,774 tons. 

The Swedish Diet has been wise- 
ly occupied in making new provi- 
sion for public instruction, and 
what is worthy of remark, the 
order of the peasants has taken 
the lead in this matter.—There are 
at present fifty-four Lancasterian 
schools in the kingdom, of which 
fourteen are in Stockholm. 

Pneumatic Lamp.— Amongst the 
ingenious novelties of the present 
day, is a machine made by Mr. 
Garden, the chemist in Oxford 
street, for the purpose of producing 
instantaneous light; which appears 
to us to be more simple, and less 
liable to be put out of order, than 
the Volta lamp, and other machines 
of a similar kind. It has lately 
been discovered, that a stream of 
hydrogen gas, passing over finely- 
granulated platinum, inflames it. 
The whole contrivance, therefore, 
consists in retaining a quantity of 
hydrogen gas over water, which is 
perpetually produced by a mixture 
of a small quantity of zinc and sul- 
phuric acid, and which, being suf- 
fered to escape by a small stop- 
cock, passes over a little scoop, 
containing the platinum, which it 
instantly inflames. From this a 
candle or lamp may be lighted, and 
the metal extinguished by a small 
cap being put over it. It forms an 
elegant little ornament—of small 








expense, and easily kept in order; 
and, once charged, will last many 
weeks or months. 
Diplomatic.-—The Courier de 
Arauco lately brought an account 
of the reception of Heman Allen, 
Esq. our Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the court of Chili. We should 
be disposed to smile at the pompous 
ceremony which was observed on 
this occasion, if we were not morti- 
fred at the undignified conduct of 
the representative of our nation. 
On delivering his letter of credence, 
Mr. Allen, not satisfied with playing 
the prophet in predicting a distin- 
guished rank,to the Chilians, among 
the nations of the world,—under- 
takes to read them a homily on the 
means of guarding their inestimable 
inheritance and sneers at the coali- 
iions, tyrants, and self-created po- 
tentates who threaten it. Whatever 
may be the private opinion of Mr. 
Allen upon these high matters, this 
was very unbecoming, and we trust 
unauthorized language for a pub- 
lic minister of the United States. 
For a similar act of oflficiousness 
in Mr. Livingston, Minister to 
France, the British Ministry made 
a complaint to our government, and 
the offensive conduct was formally 
diavowed by president Jefferson. 
The reply of the Supreme Director 
of Chili to Mr. Allen, which is in 
much better taste, acknowledges 
in grateful terms, the early and 
friendly notice of the United States. 
The petitions of the British mer- 
chants to parliament, in favour of 
acknowledging the Independence 
of South America and Mexico, dis- 
close the surprising extent of the 
British trade, which has sprung up 
since the revolutions in those coun- 
tries. The market thus opened is, 
to her trade and manufactures, what 
the original discovery by Columbus 
was to the Spaniards—a new world 
to stimulate adventure, foment in- 
dustry, and extend the wealth and 
power of the nation. Already we 
dre mformed, that the late colonies 
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‘‘ are disposed to consume British 
manufactures, t@ an extent limited 
only by their means of paying for 
them.” An increase of the ex- 
ports of British produce is found to 
have taken place between the 
years 1819 and 1822, to the amount 
of 10,795,000/., or more than three 
sevenths of the whole domestic ex- 
port, of which a considerable pro- 
portion is ascribed to this trade; 
and it is stated specifically, that the 
British produce and manufactures 
exported to those parts increased 
in 1823, beyond what the amount 
was in the preceding year, 1,781, 
0001. In 1823 the amount was 
5,648,000/. In the year 1820 the 
export of cotton goods to the coun- 
tries referred to, exceeded that to 
the United States by more than 
$100,000, and which is said to be 
rapidly increasing. It is added, 
that of such cotton goods a great 
quantity are re-shipped from the 
United States to Mexico and South 
America. This view of the subject 
demonstrates what a deep interest 
the British government has in the 
welfare of these new states, and at 
the same time the power of that 
guarantee for promoting it, which 
is the strongest, at least among 
trading nations-—self-aggrandize- 
ment. The large amount of British 
tonnage employed in this trade cor- 
roborates that motive. 

The London papers infer, that 
the lord chancellor is opposed to 
the acknowledgment of the new 
states of America, because he de- 
clined recognizing them as such, in 
his juridical proceedings. In truth 
he could not have acted otherwise. 
In Great Britain, as well as the 
United States, the courts of justice 
necessarily follow the decision of 
the executive government upon 
the point, as the administration of 
foreign affairs belongs exclusively 
to that branch. Nothing therefore 
is to be inferred from tke circum- 
stance alluded to. 

It appears officially, that m the 
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year ending the last of September, 
the American tonnage, employed 
in the trade to Hayti, was greater 
than the aggregate of that required 
for the trade with the four northern 
powers of Europe, together with 
Spain, Portugal, the Mediterranean 


and China, by upwards of 5,000 
tons; and that besides the commo- 
dities Hayti supplies us for a carry- 
ing trade with those powers, she 
takes double the amount of our do- 
mestic productions, of that, which 
they do. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 25th of June, at 
Point Coupee, Louisiana, JuLIEN 
Poypras, esq. Mr. P. was a man 
of very large fortune, and munifi- 
cent disposition. He was the first 
Delegate in Congress, from the ter- 
ritory of Orleans. The act, which 
no doubt will do most honour to his 
memory, is the foundation of the 
Female Orphan Asylum, to which 
he devoted $100,000. Long after 
many celebrated names shall have 
been sunk in oblivion, the name of 
Julien Poydras will be remembered 
by the innocent creatures who, by 
his wise providence and humanity, 
shall have been sheltered against 
the misfortune and danger which 
result from misery, for a weak de- 
fenceless sex. By his will he left, 
for a college at Point Coupee, 
20,000 dollars. 

For marriage portions to poor 
girls of said parish, 30,000 dollars. 

To each of his god-sons and god- 
daughters, 5,000 dollars. 

For marriage portions to poor 
girls of the parish of West Baton 
Rouge, 30,000 dollars. 

To the Charity Hospital of New 
Orleans, his house on the Levee, 
between St.Louis and Centi streets, 
and his house in Bourbon street. 

To the Poydras Female Asylum, 
all his houses in Poydras street, and 
on the Batture. 

The remainder of his fortune 
goes to his family with the excep- 
tion of some legacies to his friends. 

July 27th. In Bucks county, Penn- 
svlvania, SAMUEL STEwapRrT, M. D. 


(Et. 37) for many years a respecta- 
ble practitioner of this city. To his 
bereaved family, and to those who 
were acquainted with the subject 
of this notice, we can only say that 
we join, from the depth of our hearts, 
in this afflicting dispensation. Mo- 
dest, unobtrusive, mild, and always 
conciliating, Dr. Stewart’s worth 
was duly appreciated by those only 
who shared his intimacy. Attach- 
ed, at an early age, to one of the 
principal charitable institutions of 
our city, he ever discharged his 
duties to the poor with the same 
zeal and kindness which charac- 
terized his intercourse with his pri- 
vate practice. 

July 27. Jouwn Keartine, jun. 
esq. Ait. 26. Buta few weeks be- 
fore his death, this gentleman be- 
came the son-in-law of Joseph Hop- 
kinson, esq., and had every reason 
to promise himself as fortunate a 
domestic existence and as prosper- 
ous a professional career as any 
person of his time of life. A more 
impressive instance of the uncer- 
tainty of human expectations could 
not readily be cited. ‘The deceased 
was a member of the Philadelphia 
bar, and had already obtained no 
inconsiderable practice and repu- 
tation. As one of the representa- 
tives of the city, in the State Le- 
gislature, he acquired universal re- 
gard and proved himself worthy of 
that general confidence in his ta- 
lents and uprightness, to which he 
owed the station. 

Aug. 16. At his residence in 


Montgomery county, the venerable 
CHARLES THomson, in the 95th 
year of his age. He was one of 
the most virtuous, steadfast, ener- 
getic and useful patriots of the re- 
volution. Few names connected 
with the history of American inde- 
pendence deserve more honour than 
his, in reference both to his public 
and private merits. He enjoyed, as 
sole secretary of the revolutionary 
congress, the highest confidence of 
that body and of the country, and 
the personal friendship of the best 
and greatest of the Americans. He 
stood among them like the personi- 
fication of probity, firmness, and 
regularity. He possessed a mind 
naturally strong and perspicacious, 
which he enriched with various 
learning, ancient and modern, that 
became a constant source of grati- 
fication and employment to him in 
his retirement. The chief object 
of his old age was to prepare him- 
self for a future life, and his 
friends and relatives have every 
reason to believe, that as a truly 
earnest, pious, and practical chris- 
tian, he has gained the crown 
which he so perseveringly and wor- 
thily sought. 

Aug. 4. Exrau Spencer Ser- 
GEANT, esq. of {this city, counsel- 
lor at law. (At. 38.) The sud- 
den death of this excellent man 
has excited the sincerest sympathy 
and sorrow of this community.— 
He was arrested by the hand of 
death in the vigour of life and of 
usefulness, in the midst of a suc- 
cessful professional career, and in 
the fullest enjoyment of domestic 
and social happiness. His virtues 
were extensively known and ac- 
knowledged ; and they obtained for 
him the affection of his friends and 
the esteem of all who knew him. 
The purity of his life and conduct, 
the soundness of his understanding, 
and the excellence of his judgment, 
shed honour upon his professional 
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life, and commanded for him a just 
and honourable confidence. The 
profession and the community will 
feel the loss they have sustained; 
those who knew him intimately, 
and partook of his friendship, will 
feel it still more; but his afflicted 
family have suffered a bereavement 
which nothing can repair. The 
only consolation of his surviving 
friends is in the remembrance of 
his virtues, and in the belief of his 
eternal happiness. 

Near Bristol, England, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Sophia Lee. She 
was one of four sisters, who, at the 
death of their father, opened a 
school at Bath. Their success was 
such, that they were enabled to 
erect a spacious mansion, called 
Belvidere House, which became 
one of the most celebrated female 
academies. Mrs. Lee very early 
turned her attention to literary pur- 
suits. Her first production was 
‘* The Chapter of Accidents,” a 
comedy, which came out in 1780, 
and was received with general ap- 
plause. She next published “ The 
Recess,” 3 vols. in 1782 and 1785, 
which continues to be a popular 
novel. In 1787 she produced ‘“* The 
Hermit’s Tale,” a poem; in 1796 
followed “ Almeyda, Queen of 
Grenada,” a tragedy; afterwards 
the ‘‘ Life of a Lover, in a Series 
of Letters,’’ 6 vols. 12mo.; and in 
1810 “‘Ormond, or the Debauchee,” 
a novel, 3 vols. In all the social 
relations, Mrs. Lee exhibited the 
kindest dispositions, and was uni- 
versally esteemed. 

In London, Mr. John Davy, 59, 
the musical composer, author of 
the *“* Bay of Biscay,” and other 
popular songs. 

At Ongar, Miss Jane Taylor, 
one of the writers of the ‘‘ Nurse 
Rhyines,” and ‘* Hymns for Infant 
Minds;”’ also, ‘* Display,” “‘ Essays 
in Rhymes,” and other admirable 
works. 
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For the Port Folio. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A system of Universal Geography, Ancient and Modern, on the princi- 
ple of Comparison and Classification.— Modern Geography by Wilber C, 
Woodbridge—Ancient Geography by Emma Willard. Acc®mpanied by 
an atlas exhibiting in connexion with the outlines of countries, the reli- 
gion, government, and degree of civilization and the comparative size of 
towns, rivers, and mountains. 


The plan of this work combines the attractions of novelty and 
ingenuity; and in the faculties which it affords for mm, | useful 
information on the subject to which it relates, it possesses decided 
advantages over that which is generally in use. The authors ap- 
pear to have consulted the standard works on Geography, and the 
various admirable dissertations which have been published, from 
time to time, in our most authoritative journals. “We can there- 
fore recommend it without hesitation to parents and conductors of 
seminaries for the instruction of youth; and this judgment, we are 
happy to find, is corroborated by the opinion of the Rev. Dr. Wy- 
lie, a teacher of long experience, and a scholar of the first order, 
—who, after dwelling upon the copiousness of its illustrations, the 
perspicuity of its arrangement, and the variety of its knowledge, 
does not hesitate in assigning to it the first place among the text- 
books which have come under his notice. 

It gives us great satisfaction to be able to announce that a se- 
cond edition of Redwood is already in the press. This demand 
for the work is alike honourable to the genius of the author and the 
good taste of the public. 

The “ Conversations on the Bible, by a Lady of Philadelphia,” 
which was published at the Port Folio Office, a few years ago, has 
reached a second edition in London, where it has been reprinted 
asan original English production. The Morning Chronicle announc- 
es it in the following terms: “ Parents and proprietors of seminaries 
will feel much obligation to the author of this little volume for the 
care with which she has executed her task.” The New Monthly 
Magazine may also be quoted as favourably disposed towards it: 
«The very ingenious author of the Conversations on Chemistry, 
Political Economy, &c.” says the Editor, “has given deserved po- 
pularity to this style of writing, which possesses considerable at- 
tractions for young readers. The writer of the present volume has 
well applied it to the illustration and explanation of the Old Tes- 
tament, many portions of which require the aid of a skilful com- 
mentator, to render them intelligible to children. The “ Conver- 
sations on the Bible,” contain a judicious selection from the con- 
tents of the sacred volume, elucidated by occasional remarks, and 
by references to the best authors who have written on the sub- 
ject.” 
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Blackwood’s Magazine places Leslie “clearly and decidedly at 
the head of those who exhibit cabinet pictures this year,” in Lon- 
don. His “Sancho Panza in the apartment of the Duchess,” says 
this writer, “ is quite as good as any picture Wilkie ever painted— 
full of excellence as to EM and to colouring—and above all, 
as to conception. This artist now stands fairly where his genius 
entitles him to be. We congratulate America.” 

The original manuscript of Pope’s translation of Homer is said 
to be still in existence. We have lately perused the original of 
General Washington’s Farewell Address, which we should be glad 
to see preserved in the archives of the government. 

Washington Irving has undertaken to superintend a collection 
of English Literature, to be published in Paris. It will contain the 
best works of the most eminent English authors, in every depart- 
ment of literature, commencing with Geoffrey Chaucer, and com- 
ing down tothe presentday. Messrs. Carey & Lea will receive sub- 
scriptions in this country. It is stipulated that persons may select 
such works as they prefer, where they do not wish to possess the 
whole collection. ‘Those who were obliged to pay for the whole 
of the tasteless and indiscriminate mass which was thrown together 
in the collection of “ British Poets,” lately published in this city, 
will at once perceive the advantage offered by this privilege. 

Charles G. Haines, Esq. of New York, has presented to a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the Republic of Colombia, a work in MS. of 
some three or four hundred pages, entitled, “ Notes on the Theor 
of the Political and Civil Institutions of the United States.” It 
is said to be written in a popular style, and presenting the most 
plain and simple view of the General and State Governments, and 
their concurrent operation on the genius and resources of the same 

eople. Such a book is much wanted in South America and in 
urope. It will be published in Spanish and no doubt be widely 
circulated. 

It is proposed to publish a new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
with the additions of Mr. Todd, and Walker’s pronunciation. 

Archibald Haralson, Esq. of Louisiana, has translated Pothier’s 
well known work on the Contract of Sale. 

Proposals have been issued for republishing in Philadelphia « La 
Belle Assemblée; or Court and Fashionable Magazine,” for which 
the patronage of the American ladies of the “ patrician order” is 
solicited. What is meant by this term, we are at a loss to conjec- 
ture; nor do we believe that such a vapid and mawkish miscellan 
will become popular among any class of discerning females in this 
country. 


The “ Christian,” a weekly heretical paper, has been abandoned 
for want of pecuniary support. ) 

Charles Wiley, of New York, has published a work entitled 
“Essays on the Nature and Uses of the various Evidences of Re- 
vealed Religion. By Gulian C. Verplanck, Esq.” Mr. Verplanck 
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is well known to the public as ascholar, and he is one of the Pro- 
fessors in the Episcopal Theological Seminary in New York. 

Mr. Wiley has in press “ Memoirs of Gilbert Mottie, Marquis 
de La Fayette, comprising his Military, Political, and Private life. 
By General William Ducoudray Holstein, who, under the name of 
Peter Feldmann, contributed to his enlargement from the prison 
of Olmutz.” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to remind one of the first and ablest of Mr. 
Oldschool’s correspondents of a task which he lately undertook. 
In the language of his favourite bard 


I put your Grace in mind 
Of what you promised me. 


On the subject suggested for the exercise of his fine taste we 
know that “ he can open a vein of true and noble thinking,”— 
which might promote the interests of a valuable institution. 

To a female correspondent, we owe every courtesy which it is 
the privilege of the gentle sex to receive; but we must beg her 
indulgence if we conclude not to publish her last communication. 
The disasters of the sooty twain may as well be left in the dark. 

The New York American has hazarded a conjecture that the 
Aurora-newspaper, in this city, is published at the Asylum for 
the Insane. Here is a slight mistake. This old venicle of defa- 
mation is issued from a different quarter, and the editor is so 
perfectly harmless that he is suffered to go at large. In his pere- 
grinations if he happens to pick up an idea, he divides it with his 
neighbour of the “ United States office.”*—-Hence the two papers 
have acquired the fame of being only half-witted; and their sapi- 
ent conductors, as they survey the blatteration which daily issues 
from their respective presses, exchange a nod of congratulation. 
Thus 


Each blockhead rubs his thoughtless skull, 
And thanks his stars he was not born a fool. 
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